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THE 

PRE F AC E 

HE following Effays 
are only defigrfd for the 
Ufe and Inftruflion of 
younger Scholars ,• and Gentle- 
men who have for Jhtpe Tears 
negle&ed the Advantages of their 
Education y and have a mind ta K 
re fume thofe pleafant and ufefttl 
Studies y in which they formerly 
made a handfome Progrefs at the 
Schools or Univerfities. Every 
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The PREFACE. 

thing contain* din them is humbly 
fubmitted to the Correction of ad- 
vanced Scholars and Mafiers in 
the CI allies ; who will find no 
greater Faults than I hope may 
be attoffdfory by the Diligence 
they will fee I have ufed in col' 
letting proper Materials , and 
the Care 1 have taken to difi 
pofe 'em in a clear and ufeful 
Method. 

As to the Fsrfi Part } I might 
pofpbly have f aid more inpraife 
of my Authors , but believe I 
have faid enough to fhew that 
it is a confiderable Difadvantage 
to any Scholar to neglect the 
Study of them. 

As 
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: * • ' * 

As to the fecond Part, my 
Defign wasto reform Rhetorick 
from the Rubbifh andBarbarifm 
. which h ties under in the common 
Books i and to reduce it to a Tt^ 
beral and rational/Science. As 
we have it, in tbo/e dry and trix 
fling Syftems of it infome Schools > 
/* ts Me better than a Heap of 
hard Words of ill Sound, of De- 
finitions without Meaning, and 
D'tvifiom without any D'tftin0i- 
on. {have thrown afide all liul*. 
Alterations and Figures pureh 
Grammatical, and flruct put of 
the Lift of beautiful Schemes of 
Speech all Puns and Quibbles, 
all childifh Jingle tf Sound, and 

vain 
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v am Amufe merit of Words -> and 
have only feleBed the noble ft 
Tropes and Figures, which give 
real Strength and Grace to Lan- 
guage $ which heighten and im- 
prove our Notions $ and are of 
excellent Ufe to perfuade and 
pleafe. With refpecl to the Paf- 
fage^.1 have quoted , and the 
Accounts and Characters I have 
any where given of Authors, / 
have very rarely taken them up- 
on Truftj but have informed my 
felffrom the Originals, leaving 
st as the peculiar Happinefs of 
vafi and very forward Wtts to 
criticize upon Languages they 
don't under ft and, and give for- 
mal Char abler s of Authors they 
• never 
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never read. The Quotation of 
fome Latin and Greek Paffages 
will ea/ily be excused, becaufe 
the judicious Reader will fee the 
Necejpty of it. And when there, 
is occajion, 'tis as. much Conceit 
and Pedantry fuperftaioufly to 
avoid citing Greek or Latin, 
as 'tis to be pompous and pro-' 
fufe in thofe Citations, when 
there is v no occafion. A Man 
may run into one Species of Su- 
perfiition and Pantty, by inju* 
dtcimjly Jhunning another. 

Injhort, I hope I have in the 
Book come up pretty near to 
what the Title promifes ,• and 
therefore Jball not plead want 

of 
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if Time, Helps, or Abilities: 
Since thefe imfi ie firry Excu- 
fit for a Maris writing but in- 
differently , which are firong 
Reafons why he/hou'd not have 
written at ail. If my Reader 
be fleas' d and fatisfy'd, there 
needs no Apology • if be be not, 
His certain tune v/ill be admit- 
ted. .V ' 
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C H A P. I. 

IS not proper here to 
make a Companion be- 
twixt th&Gr-eek and Ra- 
m An Languages, or deter- 
mine in What reipe&s the 
former excels the latter : Scarce a 
Man who is qualify'd to judge in iuch 

B Con- 




i A New Introduction 

Controverfies, but will own that they 
are much to be preferr'd to Engtifb^ 
and all other Living Languages r , in 
Strength and Delicacy ; in the Em- 
phafis of their Exprefllon, and the 
Harmony of their Numbers. So that 
altho* we ihou'd be in fb complaifant 
a Humour as to allow Mr. *Perrault 
and the few Gentlemen of his Opini- 
on , that the Moderns are equal to 
the Antients in Genius -and Abilities ; 
yet it cannot be deqiy'd, but that the 
Ancient ClaJJics were much happier 
in the Beauty andDurablenels of their 
Language. Greek and Latin have 
an intrinfic Value, arid are true Ster- 
ling all over the har s nedfVorld. En- 
glijh is chiefly valuable in this IJland 
1 and its Colonies, and current within 
its own Seas^. It cannot fuftain the 
Subline with that Strength and 
' Grace thkt the Greek and Latin do : 
And this may be much more affirmed 
of moft of the Languages of Eur of e. 
Suppofe a Writer, in any European 

living 
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living Language, to be of equal na- 
tural Parts and acquir'd Abilities with 
any of the nobleft Wits of Greece or 
Rome, yet the Ancient wouM uuhis 
* Language have extremely the Ad- 
vantage of . the Modern : As much 
*as an Architect or Statuary > who 
had the fineft Marble and moft com- 
pliant Materials to work on , wou'd 
-go beyond one of his own Profeffi- 
<on, equally Skilful , who was con- 
fin'd to fiich unfit and mouldering 
Materials , as mocked his Art , and 
were uncapable to receive his curious 
Workmanfhip. Greek and Latin 
have for many Ages been fix'd and 
unalterable; and the beft Writers in 
thofe Languages flourifli'd in thofe 
happy Times, when Learning and 
all the Tolite Arts were come to 
their Perfe<3:ion and Standard We 
are come to no fettled and authen- 
tic Standard ; our Tongue is in a dai- 
ly Flux or Alteration. 

Bi" That 
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That which was written m Englijh 
cwo hundred Yeats ago is now fcarce 
intelligible ; and few Authors of one 
hundred Years ftanding can by this 
refin'd Age be read with patience. • 
Our Language being in this unfettled 
and changeable Condition, Time will 
ipread a Ruft and Obfbletenefs over 
our brighteft and mod admired Wri- 
ters. But whatever Decays and Al- 
terations Englijh may be fubje<St to, 
whatever Confufion and Barbarifin 
may be brought in by long Civil 
Wars or foreign Invafions ; whenever 
the Dawn of a Reformation ihall ap- 
pear, whenever Men of elevated Ge- 
nius and public Spirit ihall arife to 
drive out the barbarous Goths and 
Vandals , and to reftore Learning 
and the Liberal Sciences \ they mult 
have i ecourfe to the Ancients , and 
call in their Succours. To fpeak in 
plain terras , there arc unexhaufted 
Stores of -noble Senfe and iiii table. Ex- 
preflion in the beft Greek and Latin 

. . Clajfics. 
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Clajfics. By Supplies drawn from* 
them , Gentlemen of happy Talents, 
and Induftry may in any Cbuntrey 
with proper Encouragement fill up* 
the Defects, and imooth the Rough- 
nefs of their Mother Tongues. Thole 
precious Volumes are fb universally* 
and in fuch great Numbers difpers'd' 
over the World, that they can only 
perifh in its lad Conflagration;. And 
while they laft there cannot be mucb 
danger that tgnoxance and Stupidity 
ftou'd gehcraliy prevail; or gain the 
abfohite Empire they had in the long^ 
andxliftnal Night before our happy 
Reformation, Here 'tis obvious to= 
©bferve, that true Religion and good 
Learning for the mod part flourifh- 
and decay together. We at the fame- 
rime triumph'd over Barbarifm anck 
♦ Supervision ; and at once got' into* 
our Hands the Claffics and the fa- 
cred Writers. 

Tdlite Literature, if duly apply'd^ 
is highly fubfervient to the Explica- 

B'3. tiotfc 
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tion and Ornament of that inejlima- 
hie Book, which came from Heaven 
to dire# Mankind in the way thither. 
Some vain Critics and half-witted 
Philologers have prefum'd to make 
Objections againft the Style and Pro- 
priety of the infpir'd Authors ; and 
the reafon of their Impudence was 
not only Wickednefs, but want of 
Genius, Languages and Reading, to 
enter into their awful Beauties , to 
difcern the exalted Sublimity of their 
Senfe , and relifli the heavenly Gra- 
ces of their Exprcffion. Juft fb k 
has been obferv'd, that a Smattering 
in c PhiloJbphy and a flender Acquain- 
tance with the wonderful Works of 
Nature \ di/pofes little Pretenders to 
talk fawcily, and profanely cavil a- 
gainft the 'Providence and Majefty of 
its omnipotent Author ; while Men of 
regular Study, of found and piercing 
Judgment , have difcover'd and ad- 
mit'd innumerable Footfteps and bright 
Characters of Divine Wifdom and 

Qoodr 
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Goodnefs hi every part of the World: 
They have equally advanced in Know- 
ledge and Devotion; and the more 
they underftood of the Heavens and 
the Earth, the more they have ador'cl 
that infinite- Being, who is the Crea- 
tor and Supporter of the whole Frame. 
I need beg no pardon of the good 
Reader for this Digreffion*; but now 
pals on directly. to fhew feme of the 
Excellencies of thofe true Clajjics , 
that Men of tad in all Ages and Na- 
tions have fb eagerly ftudy'd, and 
unanimoufly admir'd. 

& 1. The Ahcients (of which we* 
fpeak) had good natural Parts, and 
apply'd them right ; they underftood 
their own Strength , and were Ma- * 
fters of the Subject they undertook ; 
they had a rich Genius carefully cul- 
tivated : Ift their Writings you have ] 
Nature without Wildnels , and Art 
without Oftentation. For 'tis vaia to 
talk of Nature and Genius, without 

B 4 Care 
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Care and diligent Application to re- 
fine and improve 'em. The fineft *Pa- 
rad'tfe will run wild, and lofe both 
its Pleafiire and Ufefulnefs without a 
skilful Hand conftantly to tend and 
prune it. Tho' thefe generous Spi- 
rits were infpir'd with the love of 
true Praife , and had a modeft A/Tu- 
rance of their own Abilities; yet 
they were not fb felf fufjteient, as to 
imagin their firft Thoughts were a- 
bdve their own Review and Correcti- 
on , and theit laft above the Judg- 
ment of their Friends. They fubmit- 
ted their Compofitions to the Cen- 
furc of private Perfbns and public 
A/Temblies. They review'd, alter'd 
and polifh'd, till they had good hopes 
they cou'd prefent the World with a 
fintflfd VPiece. And fb great and hap- 
py was their Judgment, that they un- 
derftood when they had done well % 
and knew the critical Seafbn of lay- 
Lag afide the File. 

For 



ttr t$e Cl a s s res. <f 

For as thofe excellent Matters T li- 
ny and Quint Man obferve, rhere may 
be an Intemperance in Corre&ion f. 
when an ingenious Man has ftrch an 
Excefe of Modefty and faulty Diftruft 
of himfelf, that he wears off fome of^ 
the neceffary and ornamental Parts* 
ef his Difcourfe, inftead of polifhing; 
the rough and taking off the fuper- 
fluous. 

Thefe immortal Wits did not pre* 
pofteroufly refolve firft to be Author s r , 
and then immediately fall to writing, 
without Study and Experience ; bur 
took care to fornifli themfelves with* 
Knowledge by clofe Thought, feledt: 
Convention and Reading; and to* 
gain all the Information and Light 
that was neceffary to qualify r em to* 
do Juftice to their Subjeff. Then a£~ 
ter they had began to write, they 
did not hurry on their Pen with fpeecfc 
and impatience to appear in the Yievr 
of the Wbfld ; but they took time- 
afid pains to give every part ef their 

B f Di£- 
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Difcourfe all poflible Strehgtb- afcd? 
Ornament , and to make the whole: 
Compofition uniform and beautiful. 
They- widely confider'd, that Produ- 
ctions >yhich come before their due: 
time ifttp the World,, are feldom pe*- 
fed: or JongJiv-d; and that an Au- 
f-Aw-who defigns to write for Pofte— 
rity a§ : well as the pretent Generate 
©n, cannot ftudy a Work with- too? 
deep Care', and reflate Induftry. 

Varus tell^us ofhis incomparable^ 
Friend Virgil^ that- he compes'd butL 
v«ery few Vcrfes in a Day. That*, 
coniummeLte < I?/j?/ofi/>foep, Critic and? 
*Poetj\ regarded the Value not Num- 
bs* 6f.his ; Line&r and never thought; 
too much pains cou'd be beftow'd om*» 
k f *pQem, that he might reafonabJy 
expeift nvould be the wonder of alls 
Ages, and laft out the whole Durati- 
on of Time, ^u'mtilim afliires us,., 
that Sailujl wrote wkh abundance of? 
Deliberation- and pipdent Caution;,) 
and indeed cb^t. fiwly appears; frqflu- 

bis. 
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• 

his CQrnpIeat and exquifite Writings.; 
< Dernofihenes laboured Night and Day, 
Ojit.watch'd the pooreftf Mechanic iu. 
Athens, (that was forc'd to perpetu-. 
af : Drudgery to fupport himfelf and- 
his Family) till he had acquir'd fuch 
a Maftery in his noble. ProfefJibn , .. 
luch a rational and overruling Vehe- 
mence, fuch a perfedl: Habit of ner* - 
vous and convincing Eloquence , as 
enabled him to defy the flrohgcft Op-' 
ppfition, . and to triumph over Envy/ 
and Time. 

'Plato, when he was eighty Years; 
ojd, was bufily employ 'd in the Re- 
view and Amendment of hi* dh 
*uine 'Dialogues: and {bme Peopl.e 
ate fevere upoiv Cicero, that in inii- r 
ration, of Plato her was id; fcrnpulous ;. 
whether he ought to write ad Piraa % 
or in Piraa, Pir#uth or in Pineum* r 
that now in the fiftieth Year of his 
Age, 'in the fury of the Civil Wars, , 
when he knew not how to difpofq pf , 

his Family, and Icarcq expe&ed sfefe- , 

&6 ty, 
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ty, he earneftly entreated his noble 
and learned Friend Atticus to refblve 
that Difficulty, and eafe him of the 
Perplexity which it created himl 
Whatever Raillery or Reflexion fomc 
humourfome Wits may make upon 
that great Man's Exadtnefs and Ni~ 
ce-y in that Refpedfc and at fiich a 
Time ; 'tis a plain Proof of his won- 
derful Care and Diligence in his Cqm- 
pofition, and the ftridt Regard he 
had to the Purity and Propriety of 
his Language. The Ancients fo ac- 
curately underftaod , and fb indefati- 
gably ftudy'd their Subjedt, that they 
fcarce ever fail to finilh and adorn 
every part with ftrong Senie and 
lively Expreiflion. They feldom flag 
thro' their * Whole Work , but glori- 
ouflv keep up their Fire and Spirits 
to the larf. How many of our mo- 
dern Pretenders, who have neither 
fufficiefnt Genius nor Education, are 
ftrapgely fond of a Subject that of all 
things they fcaft underftatid ? They 

aukwardly 
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aukwardly court a MUfe that ftill; 
flies; and with a barren and perverfe 
Diligence plod upon a Subjed that 
can never anfwer their Pains. It 
feems td be in this Cafe, as has bcea 
obferv'd in fome others, that Perfbns 
of the lead Power have the molt in- 
temperate Inclinations. They have 
not Flame nor Strength of Senfe to 
invigorate their Conceptions, and 
ftrike Life into a whole Piece. 

But I muft remember 'tis not my 
Bufinefi to fhew the Deformities of 
fome modern Pamphleteers \ but the 
Beauties of the Ancients. 

To make out a little farther what 
I have advanc'd upon this firft Head* 
I ask leave to name a few particular 
Authors. 

'Tis no romantic Commendation of 
Homer to fay, that no Man under- 
ftood Perfbns and Things better than 
he ; or had a deeper Infight into the 
Humours and Pamops of human Na- 
ture. He reprefeats great Things 

with 
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with luch Sublimity , and little ones, 
with fuch Propriety, that he always 
makes the one admirable, and the, 
other plealant. 

He is a perfect Matter of. all thes 
lofty Graces of : the figurative Style ;„ 
and all the Purity and Eafiaefs of the. 
flain. Strabb the excellent Geo-, 
grapher and Hiftorian aflures us, that . 
Homer has defcrib'd the. Places and * 
Countries of which he gives account, .» 
with that Accuracy that no Man can 
imagine who has aot feeh "em; and, 
no Mau but rauft admire and be ado- 
nifh'd who has. His Toems may r# 
juftly be compared with that Shield* 
of divine Workmanffiip So inimitably, 
reprefented' in the eighteenth Book oH 
the Iliad. You have there exadfc 
Images of all the A&iqns of War and" - 
Employments of Peace; and are eiv.. 
tertain'd with a delightfbl View of 
tne Uhiverfe, Homer has all the : 
Bfeauties of every Dialed and Style ? 
icatterU through his Writings; hejs 

fcarcc 
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fcarce iofewur %o any other Toet ia 
tire Toetfs own- Way ai*d Excellent 
cy ; but excels all others in Force andr 
Cqmprehenfion of QeniuSj Eleyationt 
of Fancy* and immen(e;Copioufiids: 
of Invention. ... Suqh a Sovereignty of; 
Gepiusr reigas all oven his- Works,. 
that the Ancients efteqm'd and ad— 
mir'd him aS;.ths great Hzgb-'Prie$\ 
of Nature., who was admitted into^ 
her intnoft. Choif „- andt acquainted: 
wfcjb hei? fpoft fQlemn Myfteries. . 
..The great Men. of ^formejr Ages* 
with ojpe Voice celebrare the PraUes •* 
ef Homen\ android Zvi/ushas: only;./ 
a. few Follower^ in thefe later Times>_ 
who detract from hircteither for want:. 
of Greeks or-outof a^Spjrit of Gon^ 
epic ^nd Com;radi<3ao^* 

Thefe Gentleipea tell us; that the- 
divine Tttto himfelf baniib'd him out * 
c£ his Qopatnonweahh,; which, fay: 
theyii/mi^b^r^^to he a Bie- 
iSiflv **p*MhB JPgp^- Reputation. 
%b& rea^why^yi^wpa'd not let 

& ""• Homer's. 
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Ifvmer's Poems be in the Hands ofT 
the Subjects of that Governments 
was becaufe he did not efteem ordi- 
nary Men capable Readers of 'em. 
They wou'd be apt to pervert his. 
Meaning , and have wrong Notions- 
of God and Religion , by taking his^ 
bold and beautiful Allegories in too- 
literal a Senfe. Tlato frequently de- 
clares, that he loves and admires him. 
as the beft, the mod pleafant and di- 
vined of all the *Poets ; and ftudiou- 
fly imitates his figurative and myfti- 
cal Way of Writing. Tho' he for- 
bad his Works to be read in public v 
yet he would never be without *em 
in his own Ckfet. Tho' the Thiti- 
fopher pretends that for ' Reafins of 
State he muft remove him out of his 
City, yet he declares he wWu'd treat 
him with ill poflible refped: while he 
ftaid; and difciifs him laden Witb 
Prefents and adorh r d With Garlands , 
(as the *PrieJh and Supplicants ; of 
their Gods us'd to \>t) by whicfc* 
• ■ - ■ * Marks 
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Marks of Honour all People wherever 
he came might be warn'd, and in- 
duced to,*efte.em his Perfon i acred, 
and receive him with due Venerati- 
on. Virgil follows Nature and Ho- 
mer her faithful Interpreter ; fb that 
he is admirable upon every Subject, 
and Matter of all Styles. He keeps 
to the Characters ahd Humours of the 
Shepherds of thole Ages in his To- 
florals, with fuch Piainnefs and Pro*- 
pnety, fuch Pleafantnefs and luitable 
Bafinefs of Exprefiton , , that one 
wou'd think he had Hv'd among thofe 
happy People, and been long ac- 
quainted with the Care of their Flocks, 
their Amours, and harmlefs Differen- 
ces. In his Georgics he raifes his 
Style t and describes the Art of Til- 
lage , the Government of the Bees , 
and all the Affairs of the Husband- 
man, with fuch found Judgment, fuir 
table Language, and proper Height^ 
nings of Fancy, that every skilful 
Trofejfor of Agriculture imifiradmire- 

him 
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him for the firft of his Excellencies ; 
and every learned Critic for the two 
next. In his Heroic 'Poem he has 
come fo near Homer , that he has 
rai's'd himfelf far above all other Po- 
ets. Not to mention the Propriety 
and Sublimity of his Thought , the 
manly Elegance and majeftic Con- 
cifenefe of his Expreffion ; he is very . 
admirable in the judicious and moft 
agreeable Variety of his Numbers.. 
In that Excellency, I think, he does 
not in the le^ft yield to the glorious 
Grecian, tho' he had the Difadvan- 
tage in his Language:, Latin being, 
a Tongue more dole and fevere thach 
Greek ; neither having different 'Dia- 
lefts as that has ; nor allowing that 
Latitude and Liberty of Variation 
which that does. The Plan of his 
Epic Poem is fo noble* and regular, .- 
his Conduct fo prudent , bis Chara- 
<fters fb juft and accurate, and his Or- 
naments fo becoming, that both Mae- 
cenas and jtugujtus, two of the com- 

pleated 
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pleateft Statefmen and Scholars in the 
World, mud allow the JEneid to be 
a Mafterpece. In all Ages whoever 
fliall imitate thefe two Jupreme IV its 
with the exa&eft Care and neareft 
Refemblance will be fuperiour to all 
Corrivals. 

If we mention Theocritus he will 
be another bright Inftance of the hap- 
py Abilities and various Accomplifn- 
ments of the Ancietos. He has writ 
in feveral forts of Poetry , and fiic- 
"ceeded in all. It feems unneceflary to 
praife the native Simplicity and eafie 
Freedom of his Taftorals ; when Vir- 
gil himfdf fometimes invokes the 
Mufe of Syracufe ; when he imitates 
him thro' all his own Toems of that 
kind, and in feveral PafTages tran- 
flates him. Gfointilian lays of our 
Sicilian Bard, that he is admirable 
in his Kind ; but when he adds that 
his Mufe is not only ihy of ap- 
pearing at the Bar but in the City 

too, .'tis evident this Remark muft 

be 
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be confin'd to his c Paftorals^ In ft- 
vcral of his other *Poems he fhews 
fuch Strength of Reafbn and Polite^ 
nefe, that wou'd qualify him to plead 
among the Orators , and make him 
acceptable in the Courts of 'Princes*. 
In his fmaller Poems of Cupid ftung^ 
Adonis killed by the Boar, &c. you 
have the Vigour and Delicacy of Ana- 
creon ; in his Hylas and Combat of 
Pollux and Amyous* he is much 
more pathetical, clear and pleafant^ 
than Apollbnius on the lame, or any 
other Subjedt In his Converfatiot* 
«?f Akmena and Tirejias y of Her cm* 
les and the old Servant of Aitgeas , 
in Cynifca and Thyonicbus , and the 
Women going to the Ceremonies of 
Adonis there is all the Eafmefs and 
engaging Familiarity of Humour and- 
Dialogue, which* reign in the Qdyfi 
seis; and in Hercules dejjroying the 
Eyon of Nemea, the Spirit and Ma- 
jefty of the Iliad. The Panegyric 
upon KmgPtolomyis juftly efteem'd 

an* 
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an Original aod Model of Perfecti- 
on in that way of Writing, Both in 
that excellent. Toem, and the noble 
Hymn upon Caftor and Tollux % he 
has prais'd his Gods and his Hero with 
that Delicacy and Dexterity of Ad- 
xlrefs f with thofe foblirae and grace- 
Ail Expreffions of Devotion and Re- 
fpe&, that in Pofttenefs, fmoothnefe 
of Turn, andaTefin'd Art of praifing 
without Offence or appearance ,of 
Flattery, he has equalfd Cailima- 
chus ; and in Loftineis and Flight of 
Thought fcarce yields to Titular or 
Homer. Horace in various fo>ts of 
*Poetry has preferv'd the Chara&er of 
being clear and pleafant ; bright in his 
Images and moral in his Sentences ; 
harmonious in hi^. Numbers, and hap- 
pily daring in the Choice of his 
Words. In his Lyric Toems upon 
divine Matter he is grave and ma- 
jeftic : In thofe /which contain the 
Praife of his Hemes pompous and 
iubHme : In thofe that relate to Piea- 

fore 
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fore and free Enjoyment, gay and 
lively : In his Jambics he is fevere 
and cutting. His Satyrs and Epi- 
'files , befides their Salt and Spirit , 
have the Air of a genteel Negligence* 
and twifordd Eafmefe, which no Stu- 
dy or Diligence of Imitation can 
reach. There is that Purity of Style 
and Pleafantry of Humour, that are 
no lefs admirable and entertaining 
in their Kind than the Grandeur of 
Virgil. He every where fhews 
hiatfelf to be a Scholar and a Cri- 
tic, ix Gentleman and a Courtier. 
His Sprightlinefs of Imagination is 
temper'd with Judgment ; and he is 
i)oth a pleafent Wit and a Man of 
Prudence. In thole Poems that have 
both the Ornaments of Verfe and the 
Eafinefs of Prqfe, the Reader has ex- 
cellent Directions for wife <Condu& 
of Life, and Rules both how to ftu- 
dy and judge the Writings of other*, 
and how to write Thingf worthy of 
reading. If am. Author had under- 

r taken 
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taken an Epic Toem there is little 
doiibt but he had fucceeded : I am 
.pleas'd with that fine Paflage where- 
in he gallantly pleads his Incapacity 
for Heroic fPoetry in lofty and he- 
roic Lines. 

Cupidum^ *Pater opiime* 



vires 

'Deficiunt ; nee tnim quivis hor- 
rent ia pilis 
. jigmina , nee fraEid pereuntes 
cufpide Galios, _ 

Aut labentis equo defcribit vulne* 
ra Tartbi \ 

If we look into the chief Greek and 
Roman Hiftorians and Orators we 
-fliall find the fame Happinefs of Ge- 
nius and incredible Diligence ; and 
ihall equally admire their *Profe and 
the others Verfe. 

To name Herodotus and Livy ; 
whatevay:hey treat of, either Affairs 

»— — *W «— -— — i ■ . 1 — ——» 1 1 ■'» 1 n 1 111 — — — m • 1 «. 

54 Lib. II. Satyr, i, f. 12, crc. 

of 
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of War or Peace, public or private, 
of fmall or great Importance , they 
do it with compieat Decorum and 
Exadneft. The Grecian had gain'd 
Experience by travelling over all his 
own Countrey, Thrace and Scythia: 
He travelFd likewife to Arabia, Ta- 
leftine and Egypt y where he careftd- 
ly view'd the chief Cur iofi ties and 
mod retnakable Places ; and convers'd 
with the Egyptian c Priefts> who in- 
formal him of their ancient Hiftory, 
and acquainted him with their Cu- 
ftoms Sacred and Civil. Indeed he 
foeaks of their Religious Rites with 
fuch Plainnefs and Clearneis in fome 
Cafes , and fuch Referve and Reve- 
rence in others, that I am apt to be- 
lieve he was initiated into their Ce- 
remonies , and confecrated a ^Prieft 
of fome x>f their Orders b . 

Thus being acquainted with the 
mod famous Countries and valuable 

*> to* Herodot. Gale' sedition, lib. 2. $'3;P'9 X * 
§. 65. p. 114. $. 171. p. 156. 

4 Things, 
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Things, and knowing the moft con- 
iiderable Perfons of the Age, he ap- 
fty'd himfelf to write the Hiftory of 
the Greeks and Barbarians ; and per- 
ibrm'd the noble Work with that 
Judgment, FaithfulnefsandEloquence, 
that gain'd him the Approbation and 
Applaufe of the moft auguft Ajfembly 
in the World at that time ; the Flower 
of all Greece met together at the 
Olympic Games. 

His Hiftory opens to the Reader 
all the Antiquities of Greece , and 
gives light to all her Authors. 

We don't find that Livy had tra- 
veled much, or been employ 'd in 
military Affairs ; yet what he might 
want in Experience, was happily fup- 
ply'd by wonderful Parts and Elo- 
quence ; by fevere Study and unwea- 
ried Endeavours after Knowledge and 
Information : So that he defcribes all 
the Countries, Towns, Seas and 
Ports, whither the Roman Legions 
4nd Navies came, with near the 

C fame 
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fame Accuracy and Perfection, ( if 
poflible) which he cou'd any Place in 
Italy ; lays a Siege, draws up an Ar- 
my with Skill and Condud: fcarce in- 
ferior to Cafir himfelf Was. there 
as much Charm in the Converfatioa 
of this extraordinary Man y as there 
is in his Writings, the Gentleman of 
Cafes wou'd not repent of his long 
Journey, who came from thence on- 
ly to fee Livy upon the Fame of his 
incomparable Eloquence, and other 
celebrated Abilities ; and we have 
reafon to believe he reoeiv'd Satisfa- 
ction, t>ecaufe after he had feen'Zti- 
vy and convers'd with him, he had 
no Curiofity to lee Rome, to which 
he was fb near : and' which at that 
time was , for its Magnificence and 
Glories, one of the greateft Wonders 
of the whole Earth. 

Tbefe two Princes of Greek and 
Roman Hiftory, tell a Story and make 
up a Defcription with inexpreflible 
Grace ; and fo delicatdy mTx the 

great 
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.great and little Circumftances , that 
there is both the utmoft Dignity and 
Pleaiure in it. 

The Reader is always entertain'd 
with an agreeable Variety both of 
Matter and Style. And indeed eve- 
ry Author that expels to pleafe muft 
-gratify his Reader with Variety. 
That is the univerfal Charm which 
takes with People of all Tads and 
Complexions. 'Tis an Appetite plan- 
ted in us by the Author of our Be- 
ing ; and- is natural to an human 
Soul, whole immenfe Defires nothing 
but an infinite Good and unexhaufted 
Pleaiure can fully gratify. The moft 
palatable . Difh becomes naufeous if 
it be always let before a Man : The 
moft mufical and harmonious Notes 
too often and unfeafonably ftruck, 
grate the Ear like the jarring of the 
moft harih and hateful *Difcord. 

Thefe Authors , and the reft of 
their Spirit and Elevation, were {en- 
able of this ; and therefore you find 

C x a con* 
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a continual Change and judicious Va- 
riation in their Style and Numbers. 

One Paflage appears to be learned 
and carefully labour'd; an unftudy'd 
Eafinefs and becoming Negligence 
runs thro* the next. One Sentence 
turns quick and fhort ; another im- 
mediately following runs into longer 
Meafares , and Ipreads it felf wkh a 
fort of elegant and beautiful Luxu- 
riancy. They feldom ufe many *Pe~ 
riods together confiding of the fame 
Number of Members; nor are the 
Members of their Periods of equal 
Length and exadfc Meafure -one with 
another. 

The Reflections that are made by 
thefe noble Writers upon the Con- 
duct and Humours of Mankind, the 
Interefts of Courts, and the Intrigues 
of Parties, are fo curious and inilru- 
<5tive, (6 true in their Subftance, and 
fo taking and lively in the manner 
of their ExprefiTion, that they fatisfy 
the foundeft Judgment, and pleaie 

the 
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the mod fprightly Imagination. From 
thefe glorious Authors we have In- 
ftru&ion without xhe common For- 
mality and Drynefs of Precept ; and 
receive the mod. edifying Advice in 
the pleating Way of Infinuatioh and 
Surprize. 

$. x. Another Excellency of the 
true ClaJJivs is Terfpicuity and clear 
Style ; which will excufe and cover 
ieveral Faults in an Author ; but the 
want* of it is never to be atton'd by 
any Pretence of Loftinefs, Caution, 
or any Gonfideration whatever. 

And this is the EfFe<3; of a clear 
Head and vigorous Underftanding , 
of clofe and regular Thinking , and 
the Diligence of fele<3: Reading. A 
Man fhou'd write with the fame De- 
fign as he fpeaks , to be underftood 
with Eale, and to communicate his 
Mind with Pleafure and Inftru&ion. 
If we feledt Xenofhon out of the o- 
thtx Greek Claffics , whether he 

C 3 writes 
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writes of the Management of Fami- 
ly-Affairs, or the more arduous Mat- 
ters of State and Policy ; whether 
he gives an account of the Wars of 
the Grecians , or the Morals of So- 
crates ; the Style, tho' {b far vary'd 
as to be iuitable to every Subject, 
yet is always clear and lignifieanr, 
fweet without Lufcioufhefs, and ele- 
gantly Eafy. 

• In this genteel Author we have all 
the Politenefs of a ftudy'd Compofi- 
tion ; and yet all the Freedom and 
winning Familiarity of elegant Con- 
verfation. 

Here I cannot but particularly men- 
tion Xenofhoris SympojFum, where- 
in he has given us an eafte and beau- 
tiful Defcription of a very lively and 
delightful Converfation. The Plea- 
iant and ferious are there (b happily 
mix'd and temper'd , that the Difc 
courfe is neither too light for the 
Grave, nor too fblemn for the Gay. 
There's ftlirth with dignity and ©<?. 

corum 
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corum ; and Thilofiphy attended and 
enliven'd by all the Graces. 

If among the Latin ClaJJlcs we 
name Tully, upon every Subjed: he 
equally fliews the Strength of his 
Reafon and the Brightnefs of his 
Style. Whether he addrefles his 
Friend in the graceful Negligence 
of a familiar Letter , or moves his 
Auditors with labour'd Teriods, and 
paffionate Strains of manly Oratory; 
whether he proves the Majefty of 
God and Immortality of human Souls 
in a more fublime and pompous Elo- 
quence , or Hys down the Rules of 
Prudence and Virtue in a more calm 
and even way of Writing, he always 
expreffes good Senfe in pure and pro- 
per Language ; he is learned and ea- 
fie , richly plain , and neat without 
Affe&ation. He is always copious, 
but never runs inta a faulty Luxuri- 
ance , nor tires his Reader : And 
tho' he lays almoft every thing that 
can be did upon his Subjedt, yet 

C 4 you'll 
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you'll fcarce ever think he fays too 
much. But tKis part of his Chara- 
cter, tho' juft, may Took like a Di- 

greflion. I pais on 

Thofe few Obfcurities which are 
in the beft Authors, do not proceed 
from haft and confufion of Thought, 
or ambiguous Expreflions*. from a 
fong Crowd of 'Parent hefes or per- 
plex'd Periods; but cither the Pla- 
ces continue the lame as they were 
in the Original, and are not intelli- 
gible to us only by reafon of our lg r 
norance of fome Cuftoms of thole 
Times and Countries ; or the Pafla- 
ges are altcr'd and IpoiFd by the Pre- 
iumptton and buly Impertinence of 
foolilh Tranfcribers and conceited- 
Critics. Which plainly appears from 
this, that fince we have had more 
accurate Accounts of the Greek and: 
Soman Antiquities, and old Manu- 
scripts have been learchy aod com- 
par'd by able and diligent Hands, in- 
numerable Errors have been rectify *d > 
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and 'Corruptions which had crept in- 
to the Text purg'd out. A various 
Reading happily difcover'd , the Re- 
moval of a Verfe, or a Point of Di- 
ftin&ion our of the wrong ,into the 
right Place, or the adding a fmall 
Mark where it was left out, . has gi- 
ven clear Light to many Paflages;, 
which for Ages had lain overfpread 
with an Error that had obfcur'cl the 
Senfe of the Author, and quite con* 
founded all the Commentators, , The 
latter part of the thirty fecond Verfe 
of the Hymn of Callimachus on A^ 
ppUo was in the firft Editions thus ^ . 
Tfe <iv xfyct <&oiGov. cUihki\ IV ho cath 
Jipg ^Phoebus in the Mountains h 
which wa*, neither Senfe. of it;ieMy . 
nor had any Gonnexionswith what 
went before. But Stephens Amend* 
ment of it, fet right 1 both the Senfe 
and the Connexion- without altering 
aJLetter/*- 17£'<*k- £ pia Q>oi£w deiXoi - 
Phoebus is. an unexhaufted Subjtft/ 
*£2?r<*i/?i, among all his glorious, 
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Qualifications and Exploits what Toef 
can be fo dull , what Wit fo barren, 
as to want Materials for an Hymn to 
his Honour ? In the fourrh Verftr 
of the eleventh Epigram of Theocri- 
tus, there wanted a little Point in 
the Word vpyoS-irris, which took ofF 
all the Sprightlinefs and Turn of the 
Thought; which 'Daniel I^einfiur 
luckily reflor r d by changing the Norn. 
Sing. vpvoS-tTYig, into the T)at. *Plur. 
Yjwodiryr-' The Friends of Eufthenes 
the Poet gave him, tho y a Stranger, 
an honourable Burial in a foreign 
Countrey ; and the Poet was ex~ 
tremely beloved by y em. How flat 
and inffpid !- According to the A- 
mendment it runs thus, The Acquain- 
tance of Eufthenes bury'd him honou- 
rably tho 9 in a foreign Countrey, and 
he was extremely be lov y d by his Bro- 
ther Poets them/elves. For a Man 
to be mightily bonour'd by Stran- 
gers, and extremely belovNd by Peo- 
ple of the fame Prpfeffion , who are 

x apt 
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apt to malign and envy one anoth< 
is a very high Commendation of 1 
Candour and excellent Temper. Th 
very valuable Amendment in t 
fixthLine of Horace's Preface to 1 
Odes, has clear'd a Difficulty whi< 
none of the Critics cou'd handfor 
ly acquit themfelves of before t! 
admirable Dr. Bent ley ; and has i 
fcu'd the Toet, eminent for the Cles 
,nefs of his Style, from the Imput 
tion of Harlhnefe and Obfcurity 
the very beginning and firft Addrc 
to his" Reader ; where peculiar Ca 
and Accuracy is expected. It wot 
be endlefs to mention the numero 
Places in the Ancients happily redo 
and illuftrated by that Great Ma 
who is not only a found and difoer 
ing Critic, but a clean and vig 
rous Writer, excellently skill'd in 
divine and human Literature : 
whom all Scholars are oblig'd for 
learned Performances upon the CI 
Jtcs ; and all Mankind for his no 



i 
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and glorious Defence of Religion;. 
The learned Meurfius was ftrangely 
puzzled with a Paflage in Minutiur 
jf?e/ix c 9 . and alter'dthe Text with 
inch intolerable Boldnefs , as if al- 
lowed wou'd fbon pervert and deftroy 
air good. Authors ; which thfc in- 
genious^ Editor qS that Father has 
clear'd^ by putting the Points of 
Diftindtion in their proper Places. 
Reges. tantufn Regui Jui>. fer offi-~ 
cia!Mjnifforum, totiverfa novire. . 
Meurjlus had dflguis'd and d£fbtrm['d .■ 
ribe PafTage thus, Reges Jfdtum Reg- 
n * fif* P er officia MiniftrorumMver* 
fa navifte. Dr. Rently has made 
a. certafo Emendation, in, Horace's 
Art of 'Poetry, onl)r by altering 
displaces of two lines, makings 
tJtet which was rbe forty fixth in the 
common. Books, the forty fifth, in. hii . 
own beautiful Edition. . 



^^^^■i™^— >"—••—•««■»• 
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§. 3 . Anorher valuable Advantage 
which the chief Claffics had, was r , 
that moft" of them were plac'd in pro- 
lJ>erous and plentiful Citcuntflances 
of Life,, rais'd above anxious Cares, 
Want, and abjedt Dependence. They 
were Perlbns of Quality and Fortune,. 
Courtiers and Statefmen, great Tra- 
vellers.and Generals of Armies, pofi 
ftfs'd of the higheft Dignities and; 
Pbfts of Peace and War. Their Ri; 
ches and Plenty farnifti'd them with 
JLeifure and Means of Study; and 
their Employments itnprov'd them; 
in Knowledge and Experience. How 
lively muft they defcribe thofe Coun- 
tries and remarkable Places which * 
they filad* attentively viewed with • 
their own Eyes h What faithful and. 
eiftphatical Relations were they en- 
abled to make of thofe Councils iw 
which, they prefided*. of thofe Adti- 
ctns in which, they were prefers an<# 

commanded ^ ' " 

Hero* 
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Herodotus the Father of Hijlory 9 
Befides the Advantages of his Tra- 
rels, and general Knowledge, was 
fo confiderable in Power and Inte- 
reft , that he bore a chief Part iti 
expelling the Tyrant Lygdamis y who 
had ufurp'd upon the Liberties of his 
native Cpuntrey. 

Thucydides and Xenophon were of 
diftinguiih'd Eminence and Abilities , 
both in Civil and Military Affairs ^ 
were rich and noble; had ftrong 
Parts and a cafcful Education in their 
Youth, completed by feVere Study- 
in their advanc'd Years : in Ihort r 
they had all the Advantages and Ac- 
compli flixnenrs both of the retir'd 
and adtive Life. 

Sophocles tore great Offices in A- 
thens , lead their Armies, and in 
Strength of Parts and Noblenels of 
Thought and Expreilion was not 
unequal to his Collegue 'Pericles^ 
who by his commanding Wifdoav 
and Eloquence influence all Greece ; 

and 
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ana was laid to thunder and lighten 
m his Harangues. 

Euripides, famous for the Purity 
of the Attic Style, and his Power in 
moving the Tajfiom • , efpecially the 
fofrer ones of Grief and Pity , was in- 
vited to, and generoufly entertained in* 
the Court oSArchelaus King of Ma- 
cedon. The Smoothriefs of his Com- 
pofttion, his ExceHency in drama- 
tic Toetry, the Soundnefs of his Mo- 
rals convey'd in the fweeteft Num- 
bers were ib univerfally admir'd, and 
his Glory fb far fpread , that the A- 
thenians, who were taken Priibners 
in thefatal Overthrow under Nicias* r 
were preferv'd from perpetual Exile 
and Ruin , by the aftoniffring Re- 
fpe&s that the Sicilians , Enemies 
and Strangers, paid to the Wit and 
Fame of their illuftrious Countrey- 
man. As many as cou'd repeat any 
cf Euripidbs's Verfes were rewarded 
with their Liberty, and generoufly 
fcnt home with Marks of Honour. 

Tiato 
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*Plato by his Father's fide fprungi 
from Codrus the celebrated King o£ 
Athens ; and by his Mother's from « 
Solon their no lefs celebrated Law~ 
giver. To gain Experience and en** 
large his Knowfcdge. he tcavdlVI into* 
Italy , Sicily and Egypt. He was 
courted and honour'd by the greatefl* 
Men of the Age wherein he liv'd ^_ 
and will be ftudy'd and admir'd by* 
Men ofTaftand Judgment in all fuc-: 
ceeding Ages. In his- Works are ine-r 
ftimable Treafares of the beft Lear- 
Ding. In ihort, as a learned Gentle- 
man fays, he writ with all thet. 
Strength of human Rcaibi^, and aUt > 
the Charm:«of human Eloquence. 

Anacreon liv'd .familiarly with To- 
lycratesz King of: Santos ; - and his 
fprightly Muje naturally flowing with* 
innumerable Pleafures and Graces,, 
nauft improve in Delicacy and Sweet- 
ikels by the Gaiety and refin'dCon-* 
wxfation.of that iWriftiing Court. . 

The- 
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The bold and exalted Genius of 
*Pindar , was encourag'd and heigh- 
ten^ by the Honours he receiv'd 
from the Champions and Princes of 
his Age ; and his Conversation with 
the Heroes qualify 'd him to fing their 
Praifes with more advantage. The 
Conquerors at the Olympic Games 
fcarce valu'd their Garlands of Ho- 
nour and Wreaths of Vi&ory , if 
they were not crowned with his ne- 
ver-fading Laurels, and immortaliz'd 
by his Celeftial Song. The noble 
rliero of Syr*'cufk was his generous 
Friend and Patron ; and the mod 
powerful and polite State of all 
Greece efteem a a Line of his in 
praife of their glorious City worth 
public Acknowledgments and a Sta- 
tu&. Moft "of the genuine and valu* 
able Latin G/aJficsnad the lame Ad- 
vantages of Fortune and improving 
Converfation , the fame Encourage- 
ments with thefe and the other ceie* 
bratcjd Grecians* 

Terenw 
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Terence gain'd fuch a wonderful 
Infight into the Chara&ers and Man- 
ners of Mankind, fuch an elegant 
Choice of Words and Fluency of 
Style, fuch Judgment in the Condu<3: 
of his Plot , and fuch delicate and 
charming Turns, chiefly by th$ Con- 
verfation of Scipio and L melius , the 
greateft Men and 910ft refm'd Wits of 
their Age. So much did this judici- 
ous Writer and clean Scholar improve, 
by his diligent AppJicatioa to Studyv 
and their genteel and learned Con- 
Yer&pon; that it was charg'd ugon 
him by thofe who envy'd His Tfuperi* 
our Excellencies, that he publifli'd 
their Compositions under his own 
Name. His Enemies had a mind that 
the World fliou'd believe thofe No^ 
bkmen wrote his Tlays , but fcarce 
believ'd it themfelves : And the jPa- 
et very prudently and genteelly fligh- 
ted their Malice, and made his great: 
Patrons the fineft Complement inthe 
World, by efteeming the Accu&ticn, 

as 
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as an Honour , rather than making 
any formal Defence againft it d . 

Salksftr fo famous for his neat ex- 
preffivc Brevity and quick Turns, for 
Truth of Fadt and Clearnels of Style, 
for the Accuracy of his Chara&ers , 
and his piercing View into the My- 
fteries of Policy and Motives of A&i- 
on, cultivated his rich Abilities, and 
made his acquir'd Learning fb ufeful 
to the World , and fo honourable to 
himfelf, by bearing the thief Offices 
in the Roman Government, and fha- 
ring in the. important Counfels an* 
Debates of the Senate. 

defar had a prodigious Wit and 
tmiverfal Learning ; was noble < by 
Birth , a confummate Statefman , a 
brave and wife General , and a moft 
heroic Prince. His Prudence and 
Modefty in fpeaking of himfelf, the 
Trttth and Clearnels of his Defcrip* 
tions, the inimitable Purity and Per^ 
ii ,,. • ' ■ ■ * 

4 Stt Prologue to Adclphi, f* 15 — **■- 

fpicuity 
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fpioiity of his Style diftinguifh him 
with Advantage from all other Wri- 
ters. None bears a nearer Refem- 
blance to him in more Inftances than 
the admirable Xenophon* What ufe- 
ful and entertaining Accounts might 
realbnably be expected from fiich a 
Writer, who gives you the Geogra- 
phy and Hijtory of thole Countries 
and Nations which he himfelf con- 
quered, and the Defcriptions "of tholK 
military Engines, Bridges and En- 
campments which he bimfeJf con- 
triv'd and mark'd out ? 

The beft Authors in the Reign of 
Auguftus, as Horace, Virgil, Tibul- 
4ms, Trofertius, tSc. enjoy'd happy 
Times, and plentiful Circumftances. 
That was the Golden Age of Lear- 
ning* They flourifh'd under the Fa- 
vours and Bounty of the richeft and 
moft generous Court in the World ; 
and the Beams of Majefty fhonc. 
l?ri^ht and propitious an them.: 
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What cou'd be too great to exped: 
(from fitch Toets at Horace and Yir~ 
•gil, belov'd and magnificently encou- 
raged by fuch Matrons as Mmcenas 
and Auguftus ^ 

A chief Reafbn why Tacitus writes 
with fuch Skill and Authority , that 
he makes fuch deep Searches into 
the Nature of Things and Defigns 
of Men , that he fo exquifitely un- 
<dejftands the Secrets and Intrigues of 
"Courts, was that he himfelf was ad- 
mitted into the higheft Places of 
Truft, and employ *d in the moft pub- 
lick and important. Affairs. The 
State/man brightens the Scholar, 
and the Confitl improves and elevates 
the Hiftorian. t 

■$. 4. The Ancients are peculiarly 
to be admifd for their Care and hap- 
py Exa<Shiefs in fele&ing out the no- 
oleft and moft valuable Numbers, up- 
on which the Force and Pleafantn^ft 
of Style principally depend. A DiC 

courfe 
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«couf fe confiding mod of the ftrongefl 
Numbers and bed fort of Feet, luch 
as the *Da£iyl, Spondee, Anapeft^ 
Molofs, Cretic, f§c. regularly com- 
pared, dands firm and deady, and 
founds magnificent and agreeable to 
a judicious Ear. But aDifcourfe made 
up of the weakeft Numbers, and the 
word fort of Feet, fuch as the !Pyr- 
rhichee, Choree, Trochee, Gfr.is looft 
and languid, and not capable with 
luch Advantage to ejeprefs manly 
Senfe. It cannot be pronounced with 
eafe, nor heard with patience. The 
Periods of the Claffics are generally 
composed of the major part of the 
nobled Numbers ; and when they are 
ifore'd to ufe weaker and worfe-ibun- 
ding Feet and Meafures , they fo 
carefully temper and drengthen 'em 
with firm and nervous Syllables on 
both fides , that the Imperfection is 
cover'd, and the Dignity of the Sen- 
tence preferv'd and fupported. 

$. 5. Ano- 
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$. 5. Another Excellency nearly 
ally'd to this in thefe glorious Wri- 
ters, is their luiting the Contexture 
of their Difcourfe and the Sound of 
their Syllables to the Nature and 
Chara&er of their Subje&s. That is, 
they fb contrive and work their Com- 
pofition , that the Sound fhall be a 
Refemblance , or as Longinus fays , 
.an Echo of the Senfe, and Words 
lively Pi&ures of Things. In defcri- 
bing the JLovelinels of Beauty , and 
the Charms of Joy andGayety, they 
avoid difagreeable Elifions; don't 
make the Difcourfe harfh by joyning 
Mutes, and coupling Letters that be- 
ing united make a diftaflful and gra- 
ting Sound : But by the Choice of 
the beft Vowels , and the fweeteft 
Half-Vowels, the whole Compositi- 
on is made (mooth and delicate ; and 
glides with Eafuiefs and Pleafure thro' 
the £ar. 



In 
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In defcribing of a Thing or Perfon 
'■foil of Terror, Ruggedneis or Defor- 
mity, they ufe the worft founding 
Vowels ; and encumber the Syllables 
-with Mutes of the rougheft and moft 
^difficult Pronunciation. The Rufhing 
of Land-Floods, the Roaring of huge 
Waters, and the Dafhing of Waves a- 
♦gainft the Shoars is imitated by Words 
that make a- vaft and boifterous 
Sound, and rudely clalli together. 

The great *Plato, who had a Genius 
for all manner of Learning, was di£ 
courag'd from ^Poetry by reading that 
Verfe in Homer , which fo wonder- 
fully exprefles the Roaring of the 
Billows. 

Haft and Swiftnels is figur'd by 
fliort Syllables, by quick and rapid 
Numbers. Slownels, Gravity , (§c. 
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by long Syllables \ and Numbers ftrong 
and folemn. I fhall produce fome In- 
ftances, andfpeak to 'em juftas they 
come into my Thoughts, without any 
nicety of Method. Virgil* in his Ac- 
count of the Sufferings of wicked 
Souls in the Regions of Puniihment, 
fills the Reader with Dread and A- 
mazement ; every Syllable founds Ter- 
ror ; Awe and Aftonifhment accom- 
pany his Majeftic Numbers { in that 
Paflage, ... 

•Turn Java fonare 



Verbera, turn Stridor F err i tr anti- 
que Qatetitf. s 

The hifling Letter, repeated with 
broad-founding Vowels un mediately 
following, the force and roughnefs of 
the Canine Letter fo often us'd, and 
thole ftrong Syllables in the fecond 

third, and fourth Places, emphatical- 

» 

f j3Eneid6. % $58* &c. . r\ 
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\y exprefe thole dreadful Sounds. A 
Man of an Ear will, upon the repe- 
tition of 'em, be apt to fancy he hears 
the Crack of the Furies Whips, aqd 
the Rattling and Clank of infernal 
Chains. Thofe harfli Elifions, and 
heavy r<5buft Syllables in thatDefcrip- 
tion of the hideous Cyc/ops, Mon- 
Jfrum horrendum in forme ingens ; na- 
rurally exprefs the enormous Bulk, 
and bnitifti fierceness of that mifhapen 
and horrid Monfter. 

Out Spencer, one of the bed TWx 
this Nation has bred , and whofe Faults 
are not to be imputed either to want 
of Genius or Care, but to the Age he 
liv'd in, was very happy and judici- 
ous in the Choice of nis Numbers ; 
of which take this Example, not al- 
together foreign or unparallel to that 
of Virgil juft mentioned, ' 



*M» 
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-He heard a dreadful found, 
Which through the Wood loud bel- 
lowing diarebomd. 

And 
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And then, 

-His monftrous Enemy 



With ftUrdy Steps came ftalking in 

his fight * 
An hideous Gyant horrible and 

high *. 

Thole Vqies in the firfl: Georgic, 

■ — Ter font conati tniponere Pelio 

Offam" 
Scilicet, at que Oflae frondofom 

involvere Olympum *\ 

are contrived with great Art to repre- 
fent the prodigious Pains the Giants 
took in heaping Mountains upon 
Mountains to icale Heaven, and the 
flownefs of their Progrefe in that un* 
wieldy Work. 

For a Vowel open before a Vowels 
makes a Chafin, and requires a ftrong 



«t 



8 Fairy Qacen. h Geor. x. x8i. 
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and full Breath ; therefore a Paufe 
mu&follow, which naturally exprefles 
Difficulty and Oppofition. 

JBut when Swifcnefs and Speed are 
to be defcrib'd, fee how the fame won- 
derful Man varies his Numbers, and 
(till fiats his Verfe to his Subjed ! 

§}uadrufedante putrem Sonitu qua- 
tit c UngulaCatnJ>um. 

Here the rapid Number j, andfhort 
Syllables fuftairi'd with ftrong Vowels, 
admirably reprefent both the Vigour 
and Speed of a Horfe at full Stretch 
Icowring o'er the Plain. 
- When Horace fings of Mirth, Beau- 
ty, and other Subjje&s that require 
Delicacy and Sweetnefsof Compofi- 
tion, he fmooths his Lines with foft 
Syllables, and flows in gay and melt- 
ing Numbers. Scarce any Reader is 
fb much a Stoic, but good Humour 
fleals upon him ; and he reads with 
Jomething of the Temper which the 

Author 
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Author was in when he wrote. How 
inexpreffibly fweet are' thafe neat 
Lines! . . 

Urit me Glycerae nitor 
Splendent /> Pario marmore furius :* 

Urit grata Prdtervitas, 
Et Vultus nim'tum lubricus a/pici. 

4 
I • 

Innumerable Beauties of this Nature 
are fcatter'd thro' his Lyric "Poetry. 
But when he undertakes lofty and nob- 
ble Subjects, he raifes his Style, and 
firengthens his Expreflion. For Ex- 
ample, when he propoles to do Ha- 
jnoiir to Pindar ', and fing the Glories 
jo£ Auguftus* he reaches the Grecians 
nobleft Flights,, has all his Magnifi- 
cence of TbQught , his Strength of 
Fancy, and daring Liberty of Fi- 
gures. 

The Roman Swan foars as high as 
xkitTheban ; he equals that command- 
ing Spirit, thole awful and vigorous 
Beauties which he generpufly pro- 

D 3 nounces. 
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nounces inimitable ; and praifes botfr 
his immortal Tredecejfor in Lyric 
fPoetry, and his Royal Benefactor, 
with as much Grandeur and exalted 
Eloquence, as ever Tikdar prais'd any 
of his Heroes. 

*Tis a juft/Obfervation of Longi- 
%us, that tho* Homer and Virgil are 
chiefly confin'd to the 1)afifyl and 
Spondee, and rarely nfe even any equi- 
valent 'Feet* yet they temper them 
together with inch aftonifhing Skifl 
ana Diligence, fo carefully vary their 
Syllables, and adapt their Sounds to 
the Nature of the thing defcrflx'd, that 
in their Poems there is all the har- 
monious change and variety of Num- 
bers which can be composed by all 
the poffibie Turns, and different Po- 
ficion of ail the Feet in the Lan- 
guages. 

1 ihall add no more of my own 
upon this Head, but conclude with 
thofe curious and judicious Lines of 
Mr. Pope. 
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l Tis not enough, noharjknefsgive* 

Offence* 
The .found muff feem an Echo to: 

the S { en/e. 
> Soft is the Strain when Zephyr 

gently blows, 
Andthefmooth Stream in /moot her 

Number/flows : 
But when loud Surges la/h the" 

founding Shoar, 
The hoarfe rough Verfe Jhou'd like . 

the Torrent roar. 
When Ajax firives fome Rock's 

vaft Weight to throw. 
The Line too labours, and the- 

Words move flow i 
Not fo when>fiuift Camilla fcours- 

the 7 tain, 
Flies o'er th 9 unbending Corn> and 

skims along the Main. 

§. 6. fc A Reader of fach Author* 
can fcarce ever be weary ; he has the 

1 * Ej[*y on Criticifm, pag. 10. Edit 3. 
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advantage of a Traveller for many- 
Miles round Damafcus ; he never re- 
moves out t>f Taradife, but is regard 
with a conftant Succeflion of* Plea- 
lures, and enjoys in a Imall compals 
the Bounty and Gaiety of univerfal 
Nature. From hence may be feen the . 
Ihjiiltice and Folly of thofe People, 
who wou'd have Tranftations of the 
Clajfics ; and then, to lave the trou- 
ble of learning Greek and Latin, 
throw away- the great Originals to 
Dull and Oblivion. I wou'd indeed 
have all the Clajfics turn'd into our 
Language by the moll mafterly Hands 
(as we already have lome) among o- 
ther Realbns for this, that ingenious 
and inquifitive People", who have the 
misfortune not to . be well acquainted 
with the learned Tongues, may have 
lome Tafte of their Excellencies. Ig- 
norant Perfons, who know nothing 
of their Language , wou'd loon be , 
perluaded to believe ; and lhallovv 
Pretenders > who know nothing of 

their 
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their Beauties, wou'd boldly pro* 
nounce, that SbmzTranJIations wc 
have go beyond the Originals ; while - 
Scholars of clear and found Judgment^ 
are well fatisfy'd that 'tis impoflible 
any Verfian Ihould come up to them. 
A Translation of the noble daffies 
out of their native Tongues, fo much 
in many refpe&s inferior to them, air 
ways more or left flattens their Senfe; 
and tarniflies their Beauties. 'Tis 
Something like tranlplanting . a preci- 
ous Tree out of the warm and fruitful • 
Climes in which it was produe'd, in- 
to a cold and barren Countr ey : With 
much care and tendernefs it mayliye* 
'bloffom, and bear ; but it can never 
fo chearfully flourifti as in its native 
Soil ; it will degenerate and lofe much 
of its delicious Flavour and, original 
Richnefs. And befides the weakning 
of the Senfe (tho' that be by far the 
mod important Gonfideration) Greek 
and Latin have fuch a noble Harmo- 
ny of Sound, fuch Force and Digqity 

D 5 of, 
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of Nurnbers , and fuch Delicacy of 
Turn in the 'Periods \ that cannot en* 
tirely be pre|erv'd in any Language 
of the World. Thefe two Langua^ 
ges are fo peculiarly fafceptive of all 
the Graces of Wit and Elocution , 
that they are read with more Plea- 
fure and lively Guft, and confequejit- 
ly with more Advantage than the 
xnoft perfect Tranjlation that the 
ableft Genius can compofe , or the 
(Irongeft modern Language can bear. 
The Pleaftire a Man takes in reading- 
engages a clofe Attention ; raifes and 
chears the Spirits ; and imprefTes the 
Author's Sentiments and Expreflion 
deeper oa the Memory. A Gentle- 
man travels thro* the fineft Countries 
in the Worldy is in all refpe&s quali- 
fy'd to make Obfervations, and then 
writes a faithftd and curious Hiftory 
of his Travels. I can read his Rela- 
tions with Pleafure and Improvement, 
and will pay him the Praife due t<> 
his Merits s but muft believe that if I 

my 
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my felf travelled thro 9 thofe Countries 
and attentively view r d and confider'd 
all thole Curiofities of Art and .Na- 
ture which he defcribes, I fliou'd 
have a more fatisfa&ory Idea and 
higher Pleafore, than 'tis poffible to 
receive from the exa&eft Accounts. 
Authors of fuch diftinguifh'd Parts 
and Perfections cannot be ftudy'd by 
a rational and difcerning Reader with- 
out very valuable Advantages. Their 
ftrong Senfe and manly Thought, 
cloth'd in the , mod fignificaat and 
beautiful Language will improve his 
Reafbn and Judgment ; and enable 
him to acquire the Art of genteel and 
ienfible Writing. For 'tis a mod ab- 
furd Obje&ion , that the Glajfics do^ 
not improve your Reafbn , nor en- 
large your Knowledge of ufeful; 
Things; but only amufe and divert 
you with artificial Turns of Words y 
and Flourilhes of Rhetoric. Let bur 
a Man of Capacity read a few Lines 
in Tlato > 'Demojlhenes* Tully r SaU 

D 6 iuf p 
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lufl, Juvenal, &c. and he will imR 
mediately difcover all fiich Objedtr- 
oris either to proceed from Ignorance; 
a deprav'd'Tafte, or intolerable Con- 
ceit. The Claffics are intimately ac- 
quainted with thofe Things they un- 
dertake to treat of; and explain and 
adorn their Subjed: withibund Reaibn* 
iing, exa€t Difpofitioh , and beautiful 
Propriety of Language. No Man in his 
right-Mind wou'd have People to ftudy 
them with Negie6t and Exclufion of 
other Parts of uf eful knowledge and 
good Learning. No, Iet>a Man fiir- 
nifli .himlelf with all the Arts and 
Sciences that he has either Capaci^ 
ties or Opportunity to learn ; and he 
will (till find that Readincfs and Skill 
in thefe correct and rational Authors 
is not the leaft ornamental or fervice- 
able Part of his Attainments. The 
Neatncfs and Delicacy of their Com- 
pofitions will be Refrefhment and 
Mufic after the Toyls of ft verer and 
har flier Studies. The Brightnefs of 

their 
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tfieir Senfe, and the Purity and Ele- 
gance of their Di&ion, will qualify 
moft People, who duly admire and 
ftudy their Excellencies, to commu- 
nicate their Thoughts with Energy 
and Clearnefe. Some Gentlemen deep- 
ly read in old Syltems ofPhiloJbjphy 
and the abftrufer Parts of Learning, 
for want of a fiifficient Acquaintance 
\vith thefe Great Maffers of Style 
ancfPoliteneis, have nor been able fo 
to expref s their Notions, as to make 
their Labours fully intelligible and 
uleful to Mankind. Ifregnlar broken 
^Periods , long and frequent Paren- 
thefes and harfti Tropes have per- 
plex'd their Notions; and much of 
their Senft'has lain buried under the 
Confufion'and Rubbiflrof an obfcure 
and horrid Style. The brighteft and 
moft 4 rational Thoughts are obfcur'd 
and in a great meafure fpoil'd, if they 
be encuinber'd with obfblete and 
eoarfe Words 1 unskilfully plac'd, and 
nngracefoily turnU The matchlefs 

Graces 
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Graces of fbmc fine Odes in; Anacre* 
on and Horace \ do chiefly arife fronv 
the judicious Choice of the beautiful: 
Words , and the Delicacy and Har^ 
monioufnefs of the Stru&ure. 

#. 7. Befides the other Advantages 
of ftudying the Claffical Hiflorians h 
there is one which Gentlemen of 
Birth and Fortune, qualify'd to ma- 
nage Tublic Bujinefs , and fit as 
Members in the moft Augufi AJfem- 
biles \ have a more confiderable Share 
in than People of meaner Condition. 
The Speeches of the great Men a- 
?nong the Greeks and Romans de- 
ferve their peculiar Study and Imita- 
tion, as being Mafter-pieces of clear 
Reafoning and genuine Eloquence* 
The Orators in the Clajfics fairly 
ftate their Cafe and ftrongly argue it t 
Their Remarks are fiirprizing and 
pertinent, their Repartees quick, and 
their Railery clear and diverting. 
They are bold without Ralknefs or 

Iufa* 
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Infolence ; and levere with good Man- 
ners and Decency- They do Jufticc 
to their Subject, and (peak agreeably 
to' the Nature of Things , and Cha- 

' raders of Perfons. Their Sentences 
are fprightly, and their Morals (bund. 
In ftiort , no part of the Compofiti- 
ons of the Ancients is more finifh'd, 
more inftrudive and pleaiing than 

. their Orations. Here they feem to 
exert their choiceft Abilities, and 
colled: the utmoft Force of their Ge- 
nius. Their whole Hiftories may be 
compared to a noble and delicious 
Countrey that lies under the favoura- 
ble Eye and perpetual Smiles of the 
Heavens \ and is every where crown'd 
yvith Pleafore and Plenty : But their 
choice ^Dejcriftions and Speeches 
feem like fbme peculiarly fertile and 
happy Spots of Ground in that Coun- 
trey , on which Nature has pour'd 
out her Riches with a more liberal 
Hand ; and Art has made the utmoft 
IroprovameSftts of her Bounty. They 

. have 
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have taken fb much Pains and us'cf 
fadi Accuracy in the Speeches, that 
the greater Pleafure they have given 
the Reader, the more they have ex^ 
pos'd themfelves to the Cenfixre of, 
the Critic. The Orations are too 
fublime and elaborate, and thofe Per- 
fbns to whom they are afcrib'd, cou'd 
not at thofe Times compofe or fpeak 
them. 'Tisallow'd, that they might 
not deliver themfelves in that exadfc 
Number and Collection of Words 
which the Hifiorians have fo curiau* 
fly laid together ; but it can fcarce 
be deny'd, but the great Men in Hi* 
fiory had frequent Occafions of fpeak-: 
ing in public ; and 'tis probable that 
many times they did a<Stually fpeak to 
the lame purpole. Fabius Maxitnus 
and Scipo , Cafar and Cato, were 
capable of making as good Speeches 
as Livy or Salluft% and 'Pericles 
was an Orator no ways inferior to 
Thucydides.. When the Reafon of 
die Thing will alioty that there was 

time 
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time and room for Premeditation , 
there is no queftion but many of thofe 
adjnirabie Men in Hiftory, jfpoke as 
well as they are reprefented by thofe 
able and eloquent Writers. But then 
the Hiftorians putting the Speeches 
into their own Style, and giving us. 
thofe Harangues in form, which we 
cannot tell how they cou v d come at, 
trelpafles againfb Probability, and the 
ftrio: Rules of writing Hiftory. It has 
always been allow'd to great Wits 
fbmetimes to ftep out of the beaten 
Road, and to fbar out of the View 
of a heavy Scholiaft. To grant all 
that is in the Objection ; the greateft 
ClaJJics were'lyable to human Infir- 

- mities and Errors ; and whenever * 
their forward Cenfurers fhall fall* into 
fuch Irregularities, and commit fuch 

^Faults joyn'd to fuch Excellencies, 
rhq. learned World will not only par- 
don but admire 'em. We may fay of 
that celebrated Speech of Marius in. 
Sallujl, and others that are raoft at- 

tack'd: 
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tacked upon t^is Foot, as the friends 
of Virgil do in excufe of his offend- 
ing againft ChrQnofogy in the Story of 
jEneas and T>ido ; that had there 
been no room for fuch little Obje- 
ctions,, the World had wanted fbme: 
of the mod charming and coni urn- 
mate Produ&ions of human: Wit*, 
Whoever made thole noble Speeches 
and Debates , they lb naturally arife 
from the Pofture of Affairs, and Cir- 
cumftances of the Times which the? 
Authors then defcribe, and are fo ra- 
tional, fb pathetic and becoming, that 
the Pieafure 'and Inftruftion, of the* 
Reader is the lame. A jcompleat Di£ 
fcrtation upon the Ufts and Beauties 
of the chief Speeches {n the Clajfical\ 
Hijiorians wou'd be a V^ork x of Curi- 
ofity, that wou'd require >n able Ge- 
nius and fine Pen. I ihall juft make 
fbme fhort StricShires upon two ; one: 
out of Thucydides, and the other out 
^Tacitus.. 

The 
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The Funeral Oration made by <Pe~ 
rkles upon bis brave Countreymen 
who dy'd in Battel , is ftdl of Pru- 
dence and manly Eloquence ; of hear- 
ty Zeal for the Honpur of his Coun- 
trey , and wife Remarks. He does 
not lavifh away his Commendations,, 
but renders the Honours of the State* 
truly defirable, by (hewing they are 
always conferr'd with Judgment and 
Warinefs. He praifes the Dead in 
order te encourage the Living to fol- 
low their Example ; to which he pro- 
poies the ftrotigeft Inducements in the 
Htoft movingand lively, Manner ; fron*, 
the Consideration of theimmortal Ho- 
nours paid to the Memory of the 
Deceas'd ; and the generous Provifi- 
ons made by the Government for the 
dear Perfbns left behind by thofe who 
fell* ia their Countries Caufe. He im- 
putes thegreateft Share of the Merits 
, of thole gallant Men to the Excel- 
lency 'of the Athenian Conftitution ; 
which train'd them up in fuch regular 

Difoi- 
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Difcipline", and fecur'd to them and- 
their Defcendents fuch invaluable Pri* 
vileges , that no Man of Senfe and 
Gratitude, of Public Spirit and a Lo- 
ver of his Children, wou'd fcruple to 
.venture his Life to preferve 'em in- 
violable, and tranfmit 'em to late Po- 
fterity. The noble Orator in this 
Speech gives an admirable Chara&er 
of his Countreymen the Athenians. 
He reprefents them as brave with 
Confideration and Coolnefs ; and pp* 
lite and genteel without Effeminacy. 
They are, fays he, eafy to their Fel- 
low-Citizens, and kind and commu- 
nicative to Strangers : They cultivate 
and improve all the Arts, and enjoy 
all the Pleafures of 'Peace ; and yet 
are never furpriz'd at the Alarms, 
nor impatient of the Toyls and Far 
tigues of War. They are generous 
to their Friends and terrible to their 
Enemies. They u(e all the Liber- 
ty that can be defir'd without Info- 
knee, or. Licentiouihefs ; acid fear no- 
thing^ 
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•thing but tranfgreffing the Laws \ 

Jnucian's Speech in Tacitus l con- 
tains many important Matters in a 
fmall Compafe; and in a few clean 
and emphatical Words goes thro' the 
principal Topics of Perfuafion. He 
prefles and conjures Vefpajiatt to di£ 
pute the Empire with Vitellius by 
the Duty he owes his bleeding Coun- 
trey, by the Love lie has for his 
hopeful Sons ; by the faired Prolped; 
of Succefe that cou'd be hop'd for, if 
he once vigoroufly let upon that glo- 
rious^Bufinefe ; but if he negleded the 
prefcnt Opportunity, by the difinal 
Appearance of the worft Evils that 
cou'd be fear'd. He encourages him 
by the Number and Goodnels of his 
Torces, by the Interefl and Steadinefs 
of his Friends ; by the Vices of his 
Rivals and his own Virtues. Yet 
all the while this great Man comple- 

» 
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k "5f# Thucyd. Oxford Ed. lib. i. p. 103. 
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xncnts Ve/pajian and pays him Ho- 
nour, he is cautious not in the leaft 
co diminifh his own Glory : If he 
readily allows him the firft Rank of 
Merit, he bri§kly claims the fecond 
to himfelf. Never were Liberty and ' 
Complailance of Speech more happily 
mix'd ; he conveys found Exhortati- 
on in Praife ; and at the lame time 
fays very bold and very obliging 
Things. In (hort, he (peaks with the 
Bravery of a Soldier and the Freedom 
of a Friend : In his Addrefs there 
is the Air and the Gracefalnefs of an 
accomplifK'd Courtier ; in his Advice 
the Sagacity and Caution of a con- 
iummate State/man. 

§. 8. Another great Advantage of 
ftudying the Clajtcs is, that from a 
few of the beft of them may be drawn 
a good Syftem and beautiful Colle- 
dbion of found Morals. There the 
Precepts of a virtuous and happy 
Life are fct off in the Light and, 

4 Grace* 
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<5racefukiefs of clear and moving Ex- 
prefiion ; and Eloquence is meritori- 
oufly cmploy'd in vindicating and 
adorning Keligion. This makes deep 
Impreffions on the Mjnds of young 
Gentlemen , and charms theib with 
the love of Goodnefs *fb engagingly 
<Jrefs'd, and fo beautifully commen- 
ded. The Offices, Cato Major, 'Tuf 
culan Gfaeftions, Bfc. of Tully want 
not mucfi of Efiftqtus and Antonine 
in Morality, and are much fupefior 
in Language. 'Pindar writes in an 
exalted Strain ofPJety as well as Toe- 
try; he carefully wipes off the AC 
perflons that old Fables had thrown 
upon the 'Deities ; and never fpeaks 
of Things or Perfons facred but with 
the tendered Caution and Reverence. 
He praties Virtue and Religion with 
a generous Warmth ; and fpeaks of its 
eternal Rewards with a pious Affu- 
rance. A notable Critic has obferv'd, 
to the perpetual Scandal of this Toet, 

that his chief, if not only Excellen- 
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pears that there is no Book in the 
World fo like the Style of the Holy 
Bible as Homer. The noble Hifio- 
rians abound with moral Reflexions 
upon the Conduct of human Life ; 
and powerfully inftrudt both by Pre* 
cepts and Examples. They paint 
Vice and Villany in horrid Colours ; 
and employ all their Reafbn and Elo- 
quence to pay due Honours to Vir- 
tue, and render undifiembled Good- 
nefs amiable in the Eye of Mankind. 
They fexprefe a true Reverence for 
the eftablifh'd Religion, and a hearty 
Concern for the profperous State of 
their native Countrey. Jtenophon's 
memorable Things of Socrates is a 
very inftru&ive and refin'd Syftem of 
Morality ; k goes thro* all Points of 
Duty to* God and Man , with great 
Clearnefs of Senfe and found Notion, 
and with inexpreflible Simplicity and 
Purity of Language. The great So- 
crates there difcourfes in fuclra man- 
ner, as is moft proper to engage and 

E periuade 
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perfuade all forts of Readers : He ar- 
gues wirh the Reafon of a Tbilofi- 
pher ; dfre&s with the Authority of a 
Lawgiver , and addrefTes with the 
Familiarity and Endearments of a 
Friend. 

He made as many Improvements 
in true Morality , as cbu'd be made 
by the unaffifted Strength of human. 
Reafon ; nay he delivers himfelf in 
fome; Placfes as if he was enlighten 'd 
by a Ray from Heaven* In one of 
Tlatfs. divine T^iahgues^ n Styratef 
utters a furprizing Prophecy of a> di- 
vine Verfon* a true Friend and Lover 
of hutpan Nature, who was to come 
into the World to inftnuft them in 
the moil acceptable Way of addrefling 
tbeir.Prayers tQ the-Majefty of God. 

I? don't wonder when I hear that 
fome Ptelates of the Church have re- 
commended the fcrious Study of Ju* 
vmats motal Parts to their Clergy. 

n Dialog: Sclea. Cantab. 1683. id, Alcihiad. 

That 
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That manly andvigbrous Author, fo 
perfect a Matter in the ferious and 
lublime Way of Satyr , is not unac- 
quainted with any of the Excellencies 
of good Writing ; but is especially to 
be admir'd and vaiu'd for his exalted 
'Morals. He diflfuades from Wicked* 
liefs and exhorts to* Gbodnefe , with 
Vehemence of Zeal that can fcarce 
be diflembled , and Strength of Rea- 
foii that cannot eafily be refitted. He l 
does not praife Virtue an4 condemn 
Vice, as one his a favourable and the 
other a malignant Aipedt upon a Man's 
Fortune in this World only ; but he 
eftablifties the unalterably Diftindtions 
of Good gnd E<Vil\ and builds his 
Dodhine upoh the imnioVable Foqada- 
tion of God and infinite Providence. 

His Morals are foited to the Na- 
ture and 'Dignity of an immortal 
Soul; and like it, derive their Origi* 
n&l fidm Heevfy. ;; 

How foiaid and fetviceable is that 
wonderful Notion in the thirteenth 

E z Satyr, 
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Satyr ° f that an inward Inclitaation 
to do an ill Thing is criminal ; that 
a wicked Thought ftains the Min$I 
with Guilt, and expofes the Offender 
to the Punifhment of Heaven % tho'it 
never ripen into A#ion I A fiiitable 
Pra<Stice woij'd effe&ually cruih the 
Serpent's Head ; and banifti a long 
and black Train of Mifchiefs and Mi- 
feries out of the World. What a Scene 
of Horror does he difclofe, 'when in 
the lame Satyr p he opens to our 
View the Wounds and Gafhes of a 
wicked Confcience! The gxxAty Reader 
is not only terrify'd at the dreadful 
Cracks and Flafhes of the Heavens , 
but, looks pale and trembles at the 
"thunder and Lightning of the Toet's 
awful Verfe. The Notion of true 
Fortitude cannot be better ftated than 
'tis in the eighth Satyr % where he 
preflingly exnorts his Header always 
to prefer his Confcience and Trinci- 
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fles before his Life ; and not to be fe- 
ftrain'd from doing his Duty , or be 
aw'd into Compliance with a villanous 
Propolal even by the Prefence and 
Command of a barbarous Tyrant, or 
the neareft Prolped: of Death in all 
the Circumftances of Cruelty and 
Terror. Muft not a Profeflbr of Chri- 
ftianity be alham'd of himfelf for har- 
bouring uncharitable and bloody Re- 
sentments in his Bread, when he 
reads and considers that invaluable 
Paflage againft Revenge in the above-* 
mentioned thirteenth Satyr*? Where 
lie argues againft that fierce and fatal 
?Paffian> from the Ignorance and Lit- 
tlenefs of that Mind which is poflefs'd 
with it ; Jfrom the Honour and Ge- 
nerofity of parting by and forgiving 
Injuries ; from the Example of thoie 
wile and mild Men Chryfipfus and 
Thales, and elpecially that of Sacra* 
tis , that undaunted Champion and 
^— — ^—» ■ » ■ 1 n ii . ■ .■ 1, 1 11 ■ 1 «», 

' tf. 181. &c.' 
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Martyr of Natural Religion : Whe 
was fo great a Proficient in the bell 
Thilofofhy , that he was aflur'd his 
malicious Profecutors and Mttf deref s 
cou'd do him no hurt ; and had not 
himfelf the lead Inclination or riling 
Wifh to do them any. Who dif- 
cours'd with that chearfiil Gravity 
and gracefol Compofore a few Mo- 
ments before he was going *9 die, as 
if he had been going to take poflef- 
fion* of a Kingdom ; and drank off 
the poyfonous Bowl as a Tvtion <(f 
Immortality. 

Here I am aware , that upoo this 
Commendation of Juvenal an Obje- 
&\on will be made againft fome faul- 
ty Patfages ; which I am fo far from 
being able to defend, that I think they 
are not fit to he mentioned. : Whence 
we may learn* that the greafeefl: Beau- 
ties in the JPagan Morals are mik'd 
with confiderable Blemijhes\ that 
they have no Syftem fo jure y ^ but 
fome Taint cleaves to it. 

Only 
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Only the Chriftian Inftitutlon fur- 
rufhes a lufficient and perfect Scheme 
of Morality , in which there is not 
the krfk Mixture of Vice or Folly, 
not the leaft Spot or Blemifh to (oil 
its Purity. Seneca, Epittetus, Plu- 
tarch, Anion ine, &c. deliver diviner 
Dodrines than the Moralifts before 
them, becaufe they flourilh'd in Times 
that afforded better Advantages for the 
Improvement of fiich StucKes. The 
morals of the GoJ]>el had then en* 
fightned and improved the World; 
the Philofifhers had leanitf to {peak 
In the Language of St. Peter and 
St. Paul; and Pagan Theology had 
drefs'd her felf in many of the Orna- 
ments of Chriftlanity. 

$. 9. The fatrtd I Books themfelves 
receive Illuftration from the ClaJJics * 
which have numerous parallel Places ; 
and enlarge upon many Qiftoms and 
Practices to which they allude. 

The learned St. Paul was well ac- 

£ 4. quainted 
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quaioted with Heathen as wett as 
Jewijh Authors ; and has inferted 
into the holy Canon Quotations made 
from the 'Greek JPoets, Epimenides, 
Menander &nd Ar a f us. Nay, many 
Paflages in this divine Author wou'd 
lofe the Beauty and Vigour of their 
Senfe; and fome not be under flood 
at alt without the Explications of 
Tindar and TU(o > or fome other 
good Writers ; who give Accounts of 
the painful Exfercifes, ldng Preparati- 
ons, and eager Engagements of the 
Combatants, the fokmn Sentences of 
the Judges, the Proclamations of the 
Heralds, and the Prizes oft he Victors 
at the Ifthmian and Olympic Games. 
Out of many fee the Places below f , 
that manifeflly refer to thofe famous 
Games, and are not intelligible with- 
out the Knowledge of the Solemnities 
and Laws which were obferv'd at the 
Celebration of them. 

f i Cor. ix. 24, vc Phi!, iii, n, 13, 14. 
Heb. xii. i> a. 

But 
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But to go fcmerhing farther upon 
this Head. The Clajjical and foreign 4 
Authors not only illuftrate the /acred 
Writers , but they confirm their 
Truth and ftrengthen their Authori- 
ty ; Much of the Heathen Theology 
is deriv'd from the Rites of the Jew* 
ijh Religion: The moft remarkable 
Stories of the Bible lie under the. Di£ 
guile of Pagan Fables , ' and the Cla/ 
Jical Hiftorians give Teftimony to th€ 
Veracity of the "Prophets. /The Cla/ 
Jical. and /acred Writers agree in 
their Accounts of the Manners and 
Cuftoms of the Eaftern Peopte. The 
nobleft Writers of the Heathen World 
have borrow'd many of their Notions 
from the /acred^Philo/b^hy of Mofes j 
and enrich 'd iJiefr WorK$ Witt the 
found Morals and lublime Paflages of 
the inipir'd Penmen. I have taken 
pains to make a Collection of tbefc 
Matters, and fhall without Fortnaiity 
and nicenefs of Method, prefent my 
young QUJ/ical Scholar with feme 

B s &le<a 
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feled Paflages ; feveral of which; I 
believe, hare not been publifh'd be- 
fore : By which it may appear, that 
the Bible is the moft excellent and 
ofeful Book in the World ; and to un- 
derftand its Meaning and difcover itfr 
Beauties, 'tis neceflary to be conver- 
fent in the Greek and Latin Clajftcs. 
Homer's Notion of his Gods descend- 
ing in human Shape to converfe with 
Mortals and regulate Affairs below r 
is copy'd from God walking in Tar a- 
dife and difcaurfing with our Firfi 
Tarents*, and from the Angets vifit- 
ing Abraham and JLot x ; whence Ju* 
piter is .by Ovid introduc'd thu* 
ipeaking, 

— -r-Jummo delator Olympo, 
Et ¥)eus humand luftro (kb ima~ 
gine Terras. 

The Calamities of Tirejias v and .. o- 
thers who few the Gods m their Prf* 
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vacies, are deriv'd from thofe awful 
Paflages which declare that no Man 
caa fee God and live w , 

The ancient Temple of Hercules 
at Cales, a Colony of the Tyrians 
-built before the Temple of Solomon, 
had all its religious. Rites perform'd 
after the Cuftodis of the Jewijh Ta- 
bernacle. . It .was not built of Stqnes, 
but Wood; Swine were not iuffer'd 
to come near it : Xhoje who ap- 
proached thejfe/holy Rites were bare- 
footed, as Mojesvtvs before the burn- 
ing Bujb ; wore hoen Garments , 
and kept from their Wives during *he 
Courfe of their Miniftratton and At- 
tendance : A perpetnal.Fire burnt, up- 
on d&Atau-:* and no Jmagejor tRe.- 
pfe(erKatiQn.ofch€ Tf&& wajffl fee 
feen. \Avrian exprefity aflypisY *ha? 
religious Worftip was penfaynY^nip 
ihv$£mjrt*&ettheFlHenitimMfi& 

Wcr •*, rW&tov % whoa* NM VxtHt&ite 

- •^Eifoff.irxxnr 10. * judge? int.'ir. " -*-vttr. 

fiuetii Demonarat. Efinaiti'irifiis rt>79' p.ixf- 

•.-•.». . E6 5^dw- 
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^Pythagorean and *Platonift calls tKe 

• At tie Mojes, gives an Account of the 
Creation from the Writings of Mofes. 
Ovid upon that Subject exprelTes 

' hiinfelf in the very Words of the fa- 
cred Text. What is his — Rudis in- 

%: dig?ftaq\ Moles \ but the Tohu Vabohu 
of that famous 'Prophet ? And is not 

• his- — Finxit in Effigiemmoderantum 
cunffa deorum— the lame, as —God 
created Man in his own Image ? 

The Indian Br achmans and the 
Grecian *Phihfophers agreed in this 
©d&riney that aH Things were ori- 
ginally fefliion'd and made out of Wa- 
ter ; Which comes up exa&ly to the 
Account which the moft ancient and 
authentto Writer in the World gives 
*f its Grtation. The Spirit of God 
mov'dnfenthe Face of the Waters r. 
This NewTeJtamentW^iter^iw the 
teething; IfytheWordofGtoltbt 
Heaven? and the Earth ^uere 4 fold 
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• compos" d or conft tinted of Water \ 

; Ariftotle frequently aflferts Water to 
be the Principle of all Things ; and 
indeed many of his Notions are very 

1 agreeable to Mofes and the ^Prophets ; 

; which might proceed partly from his 
Perufal of the Writers of thcOldTe- 
jtament, partly from his Converfation 
ftitha very wife and pious Jew, who 
came upon important Bufinefs to the 
Court of Hermids King of Atarna a 
City of Myfia, where Ariftotle liv'd 
fome Years, having marry'd that 
Prince's Niece \ The Dove that* was 
lent out of the Ark to difcover the 
Abatement of the Waters is mentioned 
by TJut art h in his Piece of the Saga- 
city of Animals. From hence the 
Heathens efteem'd a Dove to be an 
ominous Bird; and Afottonius* tells 
us , < that the Argonauts let loofe a 
Dove out of their Ship, that by bet 
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Flight they might make tryal whether 
they fhou'd have a happy Paflage 
thro' the Streights of the jymplegades. 
Thofc who have undertaken to ex- 
plain the Heathen Fables tell us, that 
Mines King of Crete was the lame as 
Mbfes\ which they prove by feveral 
Resemblances and near Relations in 
their Hiftpry. The Mother of Mi- 
nos was a Phoenician, and he is £tid 
to reign jn Crete. Mafis was King 
iu2^**^«^ the Ihhabkants of which 
mt in Hebrew called Ceretbim, and 
ibmetimes by the Greek Interpreters 

f\0tfTtf. 

Thofc Expreffious in Homer c and 
Horace*, ths&Minos difcouts'd with 
Jupiter, and Was admittcd^ros hiSvCa* 
l?inet* Gotmfeki firem to be taken iram 
thofe wohderfel Paflages. in Scripture* 
which acquaint as that Mofes con- 
verse with (JWin the bolj.Moomt\ 
and that his infinite Majeftyfyefe-to 
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that highly fevotir'd Mm Face tb Face,, 
as it Man ipcaketh unto his Friend 6 . 

The Fable of Bmcps mAThilemm 
is nothing but the Relation of Lot and 
his Wife vary T d by the Licentioufheft 
uf Toetkai Fancy. They are chara* 
Aerix'd as . pious and hoipatable in a 
debauched and barbarous Neighbour- 
hood ; they entertain'd Jupiter and 
Mercury r Were condoled out of the 
the wicked Place of their Abode to 
the Mountains by thofe Gods who de«- 
Iboy'd that profligate >People , and 
overipread that . acciw&d: Countrey 
with a iudden Deluge,. 

Tacitus ogives Teromony to thcDe- 
ftru&ion oi Sodom and Gomorrah and 
tiie adptent Pkties, by $ Shmtf efc of 
Fire an dBdmfto ne ;j and fccils yoo, that 
the Countrey iwaa dwte .rich and fertile 
but by Lightning 'became a burnt and 
barren Soil , wafh'd upon by a vail 
Lake r that^nsithtr produces Fifti iiar 
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Feed for Fowl; and by its Stench is 
noifom to all Who dwell near it f . The 
lame Hiftorian, tho' a virulent Ene- 
iny to the Jews, does 'em honour in 
that Chara<$ter, that they adore one 
eternal zuiunchangeable^Deity ; and 
efteem it Profariencft to have any I- 
mages in their Temples or Cities. 
That they defpife the Gods of the 
Greeks and Romans, lay afide all Re- 
gard for their Countrey f and kre hard- 
»cd agairift the Tendernefe ©f Nature 
and deareft Relation. Where 'tis plain 
he muft mean, when Tendernefs to 
their Friends is inconfiftent with their 
Duty to God. For he ownfrthey bear 
an invioiabte Faith, and have a ready 
and flowing Companion to their own 
Countrey and Kindred, \vhen he, ad- 
cufes them of hoftde Hatred to all 
Mankind befides. This we may ob- 
fcrve of that famous HiftorUn, that 
in his Chasa&er of the Jews, what he 
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defigns as the fouled Difparagement 
to 'em, does even in the Judgmentof 
the beft and mod admir'd Heathen 
'Phtlofophers tend moil to their 
-Praife ; and when he thinks he does 
*em Honour by allowing they come 
up in fbme Inftances to the Pagan Su- 
perftition, he is very hear running in- 
to Inconfiftency with himfelf *. 

Herodotus gives this Charader of 
-Apr*** King of Egypt, the fame with 
frharaobOfhramtheTropbetf, that 
he was Co intolerably haughty and pre- 
iumptuotis, as to declare that neither 
God not Miix cou'd dilboflfeis him of 
him Kingdom h ; which is agreeable 
with the TProphet E&ekiel, who char- 
ges him with Pride and Infolence \ 

And the Terror of his Fall related 
by the famfc noble Hift or ion, (who 

■^— — — I— . «r— 1 Mill III II II I l» U ll l«— — ' I »— — — ■—— 

g EfHgiem Animalis, quo monftrantc eirorim N 
fttimq; depulerant ", penetrali facravere. Hift. f. 
•p. 671. Judaei mente folJ, unumq; Numenintel- 
ligunt— — Igitur nulla Simulachra urbibus fuis ne- 
dum Templis funt. Hift. y. 6^l. h Hift. 1. 

p. I5S» * Herod, i. is$... 
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fays he was taken Prtfbner by Atnafis y 
carried to die City of Sais> and after 
fome time of Captivity ftranglcd in 
his own F&lace) fhews the Comple- 
tion of Jeremiah's Prophecy k ; Be- 
hold I will give Pharaoh Ophrah 
King of Egypt into the Hand of hit 
Enemies, and into the Hand of them 
that feek his Life. 

The lame Author acquaints us, that 
when 'Darius had laid Siege to Ba- 
bylon, the barbarous and inhuman In- 
habitants,* to tnadtt their Provifioar 
iaft longer, murder'd all thdr Wives, 
Sifters , Children and Servants that 
were ufekfs for War. ■ Only every 
Man preferv'd one of his Wives moft 
dear to him, and a Maid Servant to 
do the neceftary Affairs of the Houfc \ 
Which Was a iignal Completion of 
that terrible 'Prophecy of I/aiah m ; 
But thefe two Things Jhall come to 
thee in a Moment, %n one 'Day ; the 

. * Jercm. xliv'30, J Herod. 3. p. 210. 
»Ifaiah47*4* 

lofs 
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lofs of Children and Widowhood \ 
they Jhdll come upon thee in their 

tPerfeftiow 

The Memory of the Ifraefitej mi- 
raculous Paflage thre* the midft of the 
Red Sea upon dry Ground, was pre*- 
fervid by the Heathen \ as we learn 
from TJ to dorm Siculus in his third 
Booker 

" Theueis, faysl*e, a Tradition 
•f among the lchthyofhagi, who bor- 
*' der upon the Red Sea, which they 
*' had from their Anceftors, and was 
preferv'd unto that time : How 
that upon a great Recefe of the 
4 * Sea every Place of that <}ulf was 
" dry, and the Sea falling to the op- 
posite Part, the Bottom of it ap- 
peared green, (from the Weeds, I 
luppofe, that were in it ) but re- 
turning back wkfi a mighty force, 
repoflefled its fbrmer Place. 
'Twas a Cuftorn univerfai among 
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the Eaflern People to entertain their 
Guefts at their Entrance into their 
Houfes with clean Water and fweet 
Oyl : So our Saviour was entertained 
by the devout Woman : So Teletna- 
chus and Tififtratus arc entertain'd at 
the Court of Menelaus °> 

'Twas \ a Cuftom amongft the 
Eaftern People to ftrow Flowers and 
and Branches oF Trees in the Way of 
Conquerors and great Princes : The 
People of the Jews , who efteem'd 
our Saviour to be their MeJJias and 
Kmg 9 paid him thofe Honours, Thus 
People went before Xerxes pafling 
over the Hellejp&nt , that burnt afl 
manner of Perfumes on the Bridges , 
and ftrow'd the Way with Myrtks K 
"lis a frequent Expreffion in the di- 
vine Writers , that God Almighty 
forgets the Sins of Nations and parti- 
cular Perfons, when he pardons them 
upon their Repentance and Reforma- 

* Horn, Od. f. f. 48, 49. p Herod. 7. 

p. 404* 

tion; 
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tion * ; which is a CondefcenGon to 
the Capacities of Mankind, to (ignify 
that God remits the Sin and is recon- 
cile to the Penitent, as certainly as a 
Man can have bo Reientment of an 
Injury, which is entirely blotted out 
of his Memory. Herodotus , whole 
Style is likeft that of the Bible of any 
Prole-Writer among the daffies, lays 
ofOtanes General of JDarius's Army ; 
Tho' he kept the King's Orders in 
mind, yet he forgot 'em". /. e. He 
negle&ed to obey, them as if he had 
forgot 'em *. 'Tis apparent from the 
Hiftory ofjfchanmu Jonah, that a 
whole Community Of Men may fiifier 
for the crying Guilt of: one heinous 
Offender among 'em; Old Hefiod is 
very exprefs to this Purpofe, r— n«A- 

}Juu ii fcvftirdcr&'zre/ug kclxS civfoog tyrou- 

q&.'PaUJira in T hut us f after a Storm 
and Wreck being expos'd upon, the 
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* Ifaiah xlhu f. z?.\ r Heroa. 3. p. 119. 
f Scd -hcrUcf .SccIUs*ine-fiolliciut, fcc. v Plant. 
Rudens' A. 1. S. 3. f. 15. . 

Shoar, 
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Shoar, expoftulates with her Gods 
why they* woitfd bring fueh Calamities 
upon a Perfon innocent and pious ; 
and at laft concluded, it was the Wic- 
kednefs of her Matter which rais'd the 
Storm and funk the Ship. The/atrerf 
Writers often fay of GW, that he 
knows fiich Things or Perfbns, when 
by hisTrovidence he is pleas'd to make 
them known to the World, and recom- 
mead them with Marks of Favour, 
Let me be weigh 9 din an eveti Balance* 
that God may kn&wtny Integrity \ : 
*Pindar has an Expreflion exa<5Hy 

?arallel.— rK^tre^e/ ray daC/op K£(/vd-ov\ 
will knew rith Corinth * i.e. I 
will makehtr known id the 1 World, 
and celebrate her ©lories in my Verfe. 
Thofe People who jo^n Forcesu'n 
maintaining Religion and the Catofe 
of God are by a very bold and ele* 
vated Figure laid to help God*. Curfe 
ye Meror f - ffaid thejfagetof' thf 
Lord) cwrje ! ye bitterly the Jn- 
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Job xxxvi. 6. • - • '* Od: 13. $: 

habitants 
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habitants thereof \ , beeaufe they 
XAWe not to the Help of the Lord, to 
the Help of the Lord againfi the 
Mighty \ So the Confederate Ar- 
mies of Greece which made War a* 
gaipft the Girrhaans wAAcragaUid* \ 
who had , prefan'4 and facrilegioufly 
plunder 'd the Temple of Apollo ac 
'Delphi* are laid by the Orator Mf 
chines x to have taken a folemn Oath 
to help the God with all their Might 
and Power. ITis not intprobable that 
the Eye-lids of (he Morning in the 
lofty Poem of J fib ', gave Original to 
that marvellous Expr^on kfPindar*, 

Virgife Wings of Lightning refera- 
ble the Royal inlpir 'd W, He rode 
3£on a Cbfrub* and Jidjfy; m yea, he 
*4fiy upon the Wings Jf the Wind*. 
. Sparks in Job are called Children of 
the Fire b . Tindar ufes the lame, 
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w Judges v. 23. * Adve'rsus Crcfiphon. 

p. 68. Oxon. Ed. 1715. J Cap. xlL y. 18. 

* Od..3. 36. * Pfalm, xviii. 10. ^Job. v. 7. 

fprightly 
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fprightly Form of Expreffion , when 
he calls Day the bright Daughter of 
the Sun *. Homer often fays of his 
Heroes , that they arc cloath'd with 
Courage and Fortitude d ; which is the 
ftrong and noble Eloquence of the. 
Eaft. With what Force and Propriety 
does the divine Writer apply this 
Metaphor to the ever-blefled God! 
Thou art cloath'd "With Honour and 
Mq/efty, and cover eft thy /elf. with 
Light as with a Garment c . To eat 
Bread in the Old and New Teftament 
is to be entettain'd with all proper 
Erovifions; 'tis us'din the famecom- 
prehenfive Senfe in Herodotus f . The 
Expreffion of Juno in Virgil, — Aft 
ego qua divilm incedo Regina — is 
the fame with that of the great Tatri- 
trch, — But I go Childleft*. Brethren 
in the Old and New Teftament are 



c Od. z. 59. *A/K^n«?^ 'Axi*. d A. { 741. 
c Pfahaciv. i,x. * S7r«f m^itS-m. Herod. 7. 
p. 410. * Geu. xv. 1. 

. ' us'd 
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*m'd to fignify Kinfmcn and hear Re- 
lations : So <in ; Homer \ 

'Tis likely a profane Critic wotf^ 
cavil at the Boldnefs of that Expref. 
Hon iir Scripture, ±—Thou feedeji 
'them with the Bread of 'Tears, 'and 
givefi them Tears to drink in great 
Meafure * ; when that in Ovid 8> ex- 
actly like it , — Rore mero ® Lacry- 
mis jejunia favit k , might efcape his 
Ceni&re, or may be gain his Applaufe. 

Theocritus and CaUimachm flou- 
rilh'd in the Court of Ototomy < Fbi- 
ladelphus, when the Hebrew Bible 
was translated into Greek. Out of 
ehofe facred atad fiiblime Authors rhey 
ieem to have borrowed (everal Noti> 
ons. Callimachus reprefents Long- 
life as the Reward of *Piety and Q6e» 
dienee, in aknoft the fame Words 
which we find in the Old Tefiament 
upon that Subject f4 They come 
•' not to their Tomb before a full* 
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h «a. •'. .545., i Pfalm lxxx. 5. * Met. 4. 
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'; ripe Age. 1 ." Jiaw ©ear in Scofc to 
the Promife annex'd to the Fifth 
Commandment! How near both in 
Setife and Words to that in Job"** 
Thou JhaJt come to thy Grave, in a 
full Age, as a Shock efCorn cometh 
in its Seafan. Theocritus ha& cnrichVJ 
bis Itfyl/iumsxmt of SolomorCsdtvine 
Tapxal. 

A*^w* (pay*, 
appears much like that Paflage in the 

SeptUOgint ; Kt%/cv dirorettycn rd #«- 

y^Siardp <re \ Not to mention other 
Places icatter'd up and down his 
Poems % I {hall only lay before the 
Reader that PafTage of tne de^pairiog 

Lover, which is a Taffion very ten- 

^— , — i ' i "" 

1 Hymn, in Pun. % 131. * Job v. *& 
» Id. 8. #. 8z, 83. o Cant. 4. 11. 

derly 
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iflerly toHcfey , and one of Che fined 
Turns of Thought in Theocrk*s. 

■ TE*S* w A*£®*. 

AAA* £ ^ cAcy AaCo* tfriri #«A(f^i 
. 'Owe at* .rof 0€i**aj rair ejit* %*£$*¥** 

And let him judge whether it be not 
a ftrong Probability that it was co- 
py'd from that great Orkinaly €/ T^ 

*sroT*,jtoi h 0i>yfcAtJ<nflrw «wmfif F» The 

Gates pi Hell is an Expreffton which 
both the Injpir'd and CtaJJical Wrh~ 
Urs feem to delight in q . That upon 
the Diflblution of the Body the Soul 
goes to God who gave it, is the Do-' 
drine of Solomon and other Jacred 
Writers: IPlato ipeaks in the fame 
(band Language, "TheJW, which 

is an invifible Being, departs into. 

lbme excellent, pure and invisible 
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q Pfclm ix. 13. ia. /. 311, Eurip* Hipp©L 
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<* State; the proj)er ; Place of Sotilai 
" really to a good and a wife God*" 
That the departed Spirits of pious 
Men are^ondqdted by:Guardian-Jin- 
gels to blefled Manfions of heavenly 
Refreshment ^nd Happiriefs was the 
Notiofr of the Jewijh Church, which 
our Saviour approves and confirms ia 
that moft moving Parable o£ : Laza~ 
rus. The fame Prince of the Heathen 
Wifemen affirms^ /that the SouU 
which has led a pure ^nd regular Life 
on Earth , has Qqds for ber Guides 
and Companions,; .and under their 
Conduct inhabits a State proper for 
her f . The.fame wonderful Man de- 
claring %hc utter Impoflibility that a- 
By inlblent and unrelenting Offender 
ijiou'd be conceal'd or protected from 
the.ftridt Animadverfion of divine 
Juftice, has thefe remarkable Words, 
" £fipu wilt nev<?r be overloqk'd or 
" neglefted hy it, xho' thou be fb 
" fmall tha t chow fmkeft into the 

I Phaedo, JM^^TJ'haedq, p. 167,168™ 

" JBepths 
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Depths of the Earth ; or fo lofty 
that thou flieft up into Heaven : 
Whether thou continued here, of 
goeft to Hades ; or whether thou 
" be carry'd to a more remote and 
* r terrible Place \" Who can read 
this and not be apt to conclude, that 
the Author had in view thofe Pafla^ 
ges, which rife to the uppermoft Re-* 
gions of Sublimiry \ Whither /ball I 
go from thy Spirit ? or whither JhaU 
A flee from thy T? re fence ? If I a fiend 
up into Heaven y thou art there : If I 
make my Bed in Hell, behold thou art 
thtre : If I take the Wings of the 
Morning* and dwell in theuttermoji , 
tVarts of Sea ; even there JhaU thy 
Hand lead me; anSkthy Right-hand 
JhaU hold me: If I Jay, Jurely the 
fDarknefi JhaU cover me ; even the 
Might JhaU be Light about me\ yea, 
the Darknejs hmeth not from thee, 
but the Night Jhineth as the 'Day : 

mmmmmmwmmmmmm, — ■■ i ' — — mm ■ ■ ■ ■— ^»»— — — — — —————— 

c Plat, de Leg, to. p. 124. ▼ Pfalra cxxxix. 
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The Tlarknejs and the Light are 
both alike to thee. In copying from 
this Original 9 the great Artift has 
trae'd ibmc fine Features , and hit 
fome Likenefe; yet it > cannot be de- 
ny'd but he has loffa world of Beau- 
ties* 'Tis indeed obvious to obferve, 
that in this and innumerable InftanceS, 
tho* it be apleafant and ufeful Enter- 
tainment to compare the did Glaffi- 
tat Writings and the holy* Bible to- 
gether ; yet the Eloquence of Greece 
and Rome never appears with foch 
Qifadvantage, as wnen 'tis compared 
with the fuperior and dfasiner Subli- 
mity of the 'Prophets and Ape files. 

The Inftarices we h^ve hitherto 
produced relate dhiefly to the OldTe- 
ftament. I ihall now Ihew in a few 
Words; that the Clajfical and foreign 
Authors, do likewfe wonderfully at^ 
jeft and illuftrate the Hiftory and Do- 
ctrines of the New Teflament. 

Tacitus and Suetonius mention our 
Saviour Chrifi and his Crucifixion 

• under 
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under Tontiux Tilate *. Julian the 
Erttperor (a (harp and witty Writer) 
owns our biejfed Saviour's Miracles f 
and yet undervalues them in fuch a 
(Irange Manner, as refle&s the utmoft 
Reproach upon his Underftanding in 
that *elpt&; and Ihftws what horrible 
Darkttcfs ind lnftfcu«io«i, 



Bigbtty, will fwedd upon chehtright- 
tftMttid. 

ft J*fa> &V$ k*» did no great 
4€ Works, u&iels one can iuppofe that 
w to cure the Ja&ae and blind, and 
«*• driVfe out Dekions from poflefs'd 
$% l&rfons by Bxorcffins in the Vil* 
* lagts of Bethfaid* and BvtkdHy be 
#l great Works" As if commanding 
the lame and blind to walk and fee 
by a Word , and having an abfblute 
Authority over infernal ^Spirits, were 
not infinitely greater and more gloria 
ckis tnftances of Power than bunding 
the mod: (lately ^Pyramids, and con- 
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queriog Millions of arm'd Legions*:* 
Since thefe are the Works . of. mortat 
Men, thofe only of Almighty God. . 
That the ^Primitive Chriftians; a-* 
dor'd Chrijizs God, fung Hymns tot 
his Praife in their Religious AfTem- 
Mies, and bound themfelves* by. a Sa^ 
crament to do no ill .Thing, is plain* 
from the Teftimony. of 2?/i«y. to the, 
Emperor Trajan x . 'Tis the exprefe 
Booriae of the. New Teft anient that , 
there fhallbe a general Conflagration* 
of this World, as there ha3 beeaacDe- 
luge of Waters; Thet Heavens and the* 
Earth which are n&w, by the feme* 
Wordare kept in ft ore reftrnfd wit* 
Ftre<againft. the *Day of Judgment *.- 
And muft not we (land amaz'd at the* 
blind Malice and brutiih Barbarity ofi 
the Heathens., who o*tragk>ufly re^ 
vil'd and perfecuted the Ghriftians asr 
Incendiaries and Enemies to-Mankind* 
for maintaining this Opinion ; whichj 
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was the Do&rine of their beft and 
mod admir'd 'Philofofhers:- Seneca, 
Marc*j4ntonine , and'all the'JVi/ftr 
held it. 'Twas a general-Tracjition of 
the Eafi, and fFejit.., The *Dru ids a£ 
firm'd, that Fir e- and Water muft once 
prevail over ^the World ,- tho? not fi- 
nally deftroy it.- We- have it plain i» 
Lucretius ; and G^/rf/'sPaflage to the 
femePurpofe is very fulL - 

E0 quoque in Fatis reminifcitur 

ajfore Tempus, l 
Quo Mare, quo' Te IBs,] correct a- 

que-Regia Cecil 
Arde&t— — 7 . -. 

Tacitus h\m(c\f 9 tbo' a virulent E- 
ijemy-to the Qhriji } ians , * owns that' 
th^tainaing .of Rome, charjg'd upon* 
'em by the impious Nero , was not. 
prov'cta'gaiafi \ 9 £m, nor at all belie v'd 3 . 

When I read that admirable- Pafr 
lage-of Hierocles -, - " He only knows- 



* Met. i. ^.'256, &c. a AnnaLitf.. p. 394- -« 
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44 how to pay Honour, who does not 
44 confound the Dignity of the Per- 
4< fon honoured, but in the firft place 
* 4 offers himfelf a Sacrifice , and 
4t . frames his Soul into the divine I- 
44 mage r and prepares his Mind, as a 
M Temple, for tne Reception of the 
44 divine Light hn . I am difpos'd to 
believe that the Heathen Moraliji 
had been converfant in the Writings 
of the jyifctpler and Followers of 
Jefus Chriji ; who exhort all Chrt* 
Jtians to offer their Souls and Bodies 
a pure and living Sacrifice to God their 
Saviour c ; who tell them they muft 
be renewed after the divine Image d $ 
mid warn *em to pr eferve rtieir Cha- 
ftitjr and Purity with all Diligence *- 
becaufe they are the Temples of the 
Hoh Ghoft*. 

Thito the- Jew r a very eloquent 
and learned Author r gives great light 
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klaAur. Car. p. 14. Ed. Camb..fy-Ncedhann 
c Rom. hi. ju ii Gas* w, t8* e 1 Cor. iin. 
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to the New Tefiament Writers. That 
Place in the Hebrews which treats of 
our Saviour's being an High^PrieSi 
that had no Sin of his own, only that 
of others to facrifice and attone for f f 
is exa&ly parallelled by that wonder- 
ful Paflage. c O -ar^oV «iAjf£«*r * Afx& 

TtffjLcLrw i?lv. And his Notion of the 
ZsOgos and divine Mediator between 
Godmd Man, is exa&ly conformable 
to what infallible Authority delivers 
tp us concerning thole venerable 'Do- 
Sirines* The Logos , iays he, has 
this Privilege granted him by his Fa* 
ther, that he ftiould (land the M i£t* 
(/(&, in the midft between God and 
his Creatures, that is, an Intercefibr 
for Mortals with the Immortal, ^Le- 
gate of the Ruler to his Subjects : He 
is neither begotten as Mortals , nor 
ttnbegottcn as God. He intercedes 
with God than be will not deftroy his* 

> Hcb. ii\. 16, 17. 
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Creature; and aflures the Greatnter 
that the merciful God will not lay a- 
fide the Care of his own Work and 
Creadon-. That a M£n cannot attain - 
to -the full Knowledge of his Duty,' 
nor be* able* rightly- to "difcharge ifr 
Without fkptrnatural ' AJJiftance^ and. 
the Dire&ions of Go^ts Eternal Spi* 
rit\ is- an important Do<2rine^n th^ 
facred-Vo fames, prefs'd and inculca- 
ted aknoflrin every- Page. 4 *&ythago-> 
ras, Tldta, * Cicero,- and all the ap-» 
prov'd Moralifts in the Pagan-World 
asknowledge the Soundn&is and Ne-* 
ceffity of this Do&rine. Xemphonj 
ni the Goncitffion of his QEeonornicsj 
affirms, that- ne Man can-fuccefsfullyv 
govern Mankind ♦, unlefs'he be a di- 
vine-Perfon-, that is * aflHkd in the^ 
Adminiflration; as well ds rais'd to'-th& 
Honour, by God: Setieea foys, & 
Mind moderate and excellent is mov'd 
»d influenced by a <?ekftial Power;. 
We learn -the wonderful Propagation 
o£XbriJ}tan?ty ftonivthe -fore-nam'd^ 

EpiftlC: 
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Epiflte of? liny to his Maftcr Trajan) 
ftom&Uetmius-y TacituswnA Lactam 
The invincible Courage of the Trs* 
mitive Ghfrftians, and their fteady 
Adherence to their Religion r not-* 
withftandiftg all manner of Torments 
and D&tth in its** mod formidable 
Shapes*, was the Triumph- of their 
Cauje; and the Aftoniihment and 
Confafion of their Pagan Petrfecutors* 
Tliny is>more foil upon this Point than 
any other relating to the Chrifiiann 
The Royal 'Phikfbfher^ 'takes notice 
of the Chriflian 1 Bravery ', i but;thro* 4 
Mifreprefentation and Prejudice a> 
fcribes'it to Obftinaey and Sullennefs 
off Temper e. Their excefliveChari^ 
ty* and Goodtiefe to their .Fellow ChrU 
fiians;. arid -to their moft fierce Ene-» 
lilies and Reffeeutors,* is acknowledge 
by Luciari h and' Julian ; and their* 
Eiampleds by the* latter of thefe re-< 
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commended to the Imitation of 
Pagans in a Letter to the High-Prieft 
of Galatia. 

Their Intereft wkh Heaven and ther 
Efficacy of their Prayers, is evident 
from the fiirprizing Vi&ory gained by 
them for the Emperor Antonine a- 
ainft the Marcomanni Twas in* 
fifted upon by the Chriftian Apoto- 
gifts with fiich Circumftances of fiitt 
AiTurance, as no Men who had either 
regard to their Safety or Honour 
wou'd do r if they were not certain 
they cotfd invincibly prove what they 
fo confidently affirm'd \ 

Claudian the Heathen Toet takes 
notice of this Vi&ory obtained not by 
human Force, but the vifible and pe- 
culiar Favour of Heave*. St. Aujiitt 
and fome other Chriftian Writer* k 
have fpoken of the miraculous Victo- 
ry of Theodoftm againft the Rebels 

m*m*—mmmmmmmmmmmm m. — i — ymmm mmmrn mmm mmmmm — — —— ^ mmm m^ 
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» Eufeb. Ecclef. Hift. $. cap. 5. Tcrtul. Apol. 
cap. $. Juftia Martyr, 1 Apol. p. 138. Ed. Grabe„ 
Gioiu 170a ►Sozomca Ecckt Hift. 7. cap. 24. 
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Eugenius and Arhogaftes in ftrong and 
triumphant Expremons : Bat what is 
more to our pwpolc, the forementi- 
on'd Heathen Vtet owns the Mira- 
cles of this Vi&ory in that fine Ad- 
drefs to the Emperor. , 

O nim'iutn diktte 7>eo t cuifUn&t 

ab antris , 
JEo/us armatas by ernes, cui mili- 

tat JB.ther, 
Et conjurat't veniunt ad Clajfica 

Venti i 
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iofc Excellencies of the An- 
cients \ which I accounted 

^ for in the former Chapter.,. 

feem to be fufficient to recommend 
them to the Efteem and Study of alF 
Lovers of good and polite Learning, 
And that the young Scholar may ftu- 
dy them with (rotable Succeis and In> 
Movement,, a few BiiecUkms may be 
j pro- 
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fnpptp to be obferv'd ; which- 1 (hatt 
ay? down in this Chapter; 'Tisiil my. 
Opinion a right Method to begin with* 
the beft and moft approv'd Claffics^ 
and to read nhofe Authors firft which* 
muft often be reacTover. - Befides that* 
the beft Authors are eafieft to be un- 
derftood ;' their noble Senfe and Ani- 
mated Expreffion will make ftrong 
Imprefiions upon r he young Scholar's 
Mind, and train him up to the early 
Love and Imitation of their Excel- 
lencies. 

Terence », Virgil, Horace ;; Ovid* 
Juvenal, Tibullus, 'Propertius, can- 
not be ftudy'd to<* muck, or gone o- 
ves toa often. OncReading may fii£? 
fice Tor Luaan^ Statius, Valerius* 
Flaccusy Silius Ital'uus, Claudian?: 
tho' there will be frequent Occafions tor 
conlult fome of their particular. Pafla- \ 

«$. The fame may be faid with re-r 
ipe& to the Greek Toets : . Homer ^ 

y ihdar\ An acre on , Ariftophanes^ 
Euripides .^Sophocles * Theocritus +. 

Calli- 
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gallimachu s, . muft never be I entirely*; 
laid afide; and will recompenfe as 
many Repetitions a& a Man's Time; 
and Affairs will allow. Hijiod, Or- 
pheus , Lycophrcn, Apolimius Rbo~ 
dius, Nicander, Aratus, Ofpian; 
§>u in t us ^ Calaber* will amply reward 
the Labour of ohe^arefol Perufalr 
Salluft% Livy, Cicero\ Cafar and 
Tacitus, deferve to be read fcveral 
times.; and read them as oft as you 
pleafe, they will always afford frefhr 
Pleafiir^and Improvement. Hers do* 
tuSy Thucydides* Xenaphon; Tkrioji 
^Detnofthemes, are 'of th'd fame Merit; 
among the Greeks. To which; £' 
think , I may add Luc tan and Flu-* 
torch. Lucia* is an universal Scho-* 
lar, . and-ii prodigious Wit : He is At* 
fac and neat in his Style, clearer* his 
Narration, and wonderfully facetious 
io his Repartees. Hie furniihes you 
with almoft all the ^Poetical ' Hijtory 
i» faclra^diverting Manner, that you 
y^jiot.ttfily &fget;it ;.jmkL fupplicst 

thfco 
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. the moft dry and barren Wit with a 
rich plenty of Materials. Thtarch 
is an Atwhor of deep Senfe and vaft 
Learning; tho* he does not reach 
his illuurious *Predecejfors in the 
Graces of his Language. His Mo* 
rals art found .and noble , illoftrared 
With a perpetual Variety of beautiful 
Metnptmt and Ompanifons^ and o*~ 
forc'd with very remarkable Stories 
and pertinent Examples, hi his Lives 
there is a compicat Account of ail the 
Roman and Grecian jfatiqu$Ues:v6f; 
their Cuftoms and Af&irs of Peao6 
and War. Thofe Writings will ftus 
nifh a capable and inquifitive Reader 
with a curious Variety ofCbdra&ers, 
with a very valuable Store of wife Re- 
marks and found Politics. The Sat* 
face is a little rough, bat under lie 
vail Quantities of precious Oat. . 

Every Repetition of thefe Author* 
will bring the Reader frelh Profit and 
Satisfadion. The reft of the CUffics 
mult by no means be negle#ed, but 

ought 
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ought once to be carefully read over; 
and may ever after be occafionally 
confulted with much Advantage. We 
may with a little Allowance admit 
that Obfervation to be juft , that he 
who wou'd compleatly underftand 
one Cluffic, muft diligently read alL 
When a young Gentleman is enter'd 
upon a Courte of thefe Studies , I 
wou'd not have him to be difcourag'd 
at the Checks and Difficulties he will 
fcmetimes meet with : If upon cloft 
and due Consideration he cannot en* 
tirely mailer any PafTaee , let him 
proceed by confront and regular Rea* 
ding, he will either find in that j4#+ 
*&?rheis'upon, or fome other on the 
fame Subje&, a parallel Place that 
will clear the Doubt. 

The Greek Authors wonderfully 
explain and illuftrace the Raman. 
Learning came late to Rome, and all 
the Lattn Writers follow the Plans 
that were laid out before them by the 
great Majters of Greece. 

They 
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They every where imitate the" 
Greeks, and in many Places tranflate 
*e*m. Compare them together and they 
will be a Comment to one another: 
You will. by this Means be enabled 
to pals a more certain Judgment upon 
the Humour and Idiom of both Lan- 
guages; and both the Pleafure and 
Advantage of your Reading will be 
double.: 

In the fecond Idy Ilium of Tbeocrfa 
tus % .among other Tokens that *DeU 
phis had forfaken Simatha, one was 
that his Houfe was drefe'd up -with 
Garlands \ which was- a xertain - Sigi^ 
that he was cngagVTm a freihAmomv 
and was bringing Jiome either a Wife 
or a Miftrefs. Such Solemnities were 
ufual upon both rhefe Occafions^ la 
particular y that it was: a Signrthat a 
Marriage was to be celebrated.-! Ovid* 
admirable for his^ Knowledge, and a- 
gteeable Defcriptjons of the Religious 

and 
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and Civil Cuftoms of the Greeks anfl 
Romans, afTures us4n his Account of 
the Preparations for the Nuptials of 
Terfeus and Andromeda ; where we 
have particular Notice taken of this 
Cifcumftande, 

— -—-Largis * Jatianfur odoribus 

IgneSy 
Sertaque dependent Tetfis — b « 

% BrodHs has quarrell'd with the com- 
% ction Reading in the fecond Epigram 
qf, Theocritus c , 



where he iia$ peremptorily thrown 
out fM£/lcr$a)v> and ofFer'd Reaf bns why 
fjxhlcrcioov fhou'd tafcfe Place. But in my 
Opinion his Conj entire is fpoii'd, and 
the rejected Reading alcertain'd hy 
the Authority of Horace, who in the 
fifteenth Ode of his fijft Book of 
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Lyrics \ feems Co hare this Pafiags 
in view, 

g rataque f minis, 

lmbetli Cithard Carmina divides* 

* 

which our great Spencer imitates \ 

And all the while mofi heavenly 

Melody 
About the Bed Jbueet Mufic did 

divide* 
Him to beguile of Grief and Agony. 

That daring Expreffion in Virgil* 
*—nec audit currus Habenas*, is a 
literal Tranflatidn of T } indar 9 s "A#*** 

Horace in that fine Paflage b , 

Ille~-JCupido~-virentU & 
J)o&* ffalkre Cbi* r 
fPfdchris ex cub at in genis^ 
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has 
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hM bo«oiw'd both: the Notion and 
JSxpte0tQn of Sof Holes ', 

» - 

By st carirftJ eomparilbn of the 
Greek md Latin. Writer s\ you wiH 
fee bow judicioufly the latter imita- 
ted the former ; and will your felf be 
qualify'd with greater Pleafure and 
Saccetet® read and imitate both. By 
obferving what Advantages Virgil 
has made of Homer in his uEneidy an<J 
Theocritus in his Tafloralsi bt>w 
cleanly Horace has apply 'd feveral Pla- 
ces out of Anacrem and other Lyric* 
to his own purpofe, you will lea*n ta 
colled:' preciQUS Stores out of the J$n* 
dents ; to transfufe their Spirits into 
your Language with as tittle Lois as 
poifible; andtoborrowwithfomuch 

Modefty and Difaetion, as to make 

. ■ * _ • . 

i-Antigone> jk 794, ftc. 

their 
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their Riches your own without thfe 
^Scandal of unfair Dealing. It will be 
convenient and pleafant to compare 
-Authors together that were Coun- 
Vreymen and Fellow-Citizens, as Eu- 
ripides , Thucydides , ' ^Xenophon : 
3That were Contemporaries,* as 27^0- 
m/Afrr and Callimacbusz Thai: writ 
in the fame *Dialefit, as \ Anacreon 
and Herodotus in the J**/? *• Thev* 
frJtusa^Pindar^ and Callimachus : up- 
on: Orwand the Bath of Pallas, in 
the *Doric: That writ upon the fame 
$ubje&, as Apolknius^ Valerius 
Flaccus, and Theocritus, on the Com- 
bat of "Pollux and Amycus , and the 
D$ath of £fy/#f . SalluJTs polite andl 
curious Hiftory of Catiline's Corifpi- 
raCy, , and Tmlfs four glorious Or*- 
tf/w upon the^ famfc Suoje<&, are the 
brighteft Commentaries upon. " each 
other. The Hiftorian and the Or^- 
a^r fierce :4ifagTete;in one Particular? 
and <f*//g/? has left .behind, him aa 
everlafting,Mooui»ept ofliis Candor 
i^i and 



I 
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*n<I Impartiality , by owning and 
commending the ConfuPs Vigilance 
and meritorious Services ; tho* thefe 
two great Men had the Misfortune to 
be violent Enemies. He that praifes 
^nd honours an Adverfary ftiews 
his own Generofity and Juftice by 
proclaiming his Adversary's eminent 
Merits. By comparing Authors after 
this Method what feems difficult ia 
one, will be eafy in another ; what 
one expreflfes ihort, another will en- 
large upon ; and if fome of them do 
not farnifli us with all the Variety of 
the c Dialeft and Idioms of the Lan- 
guage, the reft will fupply thofeDe*- 
fe&s. It will likewite be neceflary 
for the young Scholar diligently to 
remark and commit to memory the 
Religious and Civil Cuftems of the 
Ancients: An accurate Knowledge 
of them will make him capable to 
difcern and relilh the Propriety of an 
Author's Words, and the Elegance 
and Graces of bis Allufions. When 

G St, Taut 
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>St. ^Paul fpeaks of his fpeedy ap- 
proaching Martyrdom he ufes this 

Expreflion, 'Eyco fi> ^ <nr£v$0fjuu k , 

which is an Allufion to that univer- 
ial Cuftom of the Wbrld/of pouring 
Wine or Oyl pn the Head of the Z 7 /- 
<5?/w immediately before it was flaia. 
The Apoftle\$ ,^mphatical Word fig- 
nifjes — Wipe is juft now pouring on 
my Head, I am juft going to be {acri- 
iic'd to Pagan Rage and Superftition. 
The.moft ancient way of giving Sen- 
tence among the Greeks , and parti- 
cularly the Athenians, was by black 
and white Pebbles called ^(po;. Thofe 
"Judges who put the black ones into 
an Urn pafs'd Sentence of Condemna- 
tion upon the Perfontry'd ; and thofe 
who put in the white acquitted and 
iav'd. Hence we may learn the Sig^ 
: nificancy and Beauty of our Saviour's 
Words in St. John, To him that over- 
fometh I will give a wtete Stone l . I 
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'V/ho am the only Judge of the wholfe 
World will pafs the Sentence of Ab- 
solution npon my faithful Servants 
and the Champions of my Crojs ; 
and crown them with the ineftimable 
Rewards of Immortality and Glory. 
There are innumerable Places , both 
in the facred ClaJJics and the others, 
which are not to be underftood with- 
out a competent Knowledge of Antu 
quittes. I call the Writers of the 
New Tejiament the facred ClaJJics ; 
and ffeall in a proper Place endeavour 
fully to prove that they deferve the 
higheft Character, for the Purity of 
their Language, as well as the Vigor 
of their Senle, agarnft the Ignorance 
of fome,. and the Infolence of others, 
who have fallen very rudely upon 
them with refped: to their Style. Eve- 
ry Scholar and every Chrifttan is o- 
blig'd to the utmoft of his Abilities to 
defend thofe venerable Authors, a- 
gainft all Exceptions that may in any 
refped tend to diminifli their Value. 

G x I can> 
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I cannot hut be "of the Opinion mf 
thofe Gentlemen who think there is 
Propriety in the Expreflion, as well 
as Sublimity in *he Sentiments of the 
New Tejtament; and efteem that 
Man as bad a Critic who underva- 
lues its Language, as he is a Chrijlian 
\vho denies its c Di>firine$. 

That we may ftill qualify our feives 
the better to read and relifh the Claf- 
Jics 9 we rauft ferioufly ftudy the old 
Greek and Latin Critics. Of the 
fitft are Ariftotle, 'Dionyjius Longi- 
ms, and 'Dionyji.us of Halicarnaffus : 
Of the latter are Tully , Horace and 
<g)uintiliaa. Thefe are excellent Ah- 
thors % which lead their Readers to 
{he Fountain-head of true Senfe and 
Sublimity ; teach 'em the firft and in- 
fallible ^Principles of convincing and 
moving Eloquence ; and reveal all the 
Myftery and 'Delicacy of good Writ- 
ing. While they judicioufly difco* 
ver the Excellencieaof other Authors 
they (uccefsfuUy fbew their own; and 

^ are 
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are glorious Examples of that Sublime 
they praife.* They take off the gene- 
ral* Diftaftfulnefs of Precepts \ and 
Rulesby their dexterous Management 
Have Beauty as well as Ufefulnefe. 
They were , what every true Critic 
muft be , Perfbns of great Reading 
and happy Memory, of a piercing 
Sagacity and elegant Taft. They 
praife without Flattery- or partial Fa- 
vour ; and cenfure without Pride or 
Envy. We fliall ftill have a com- 
pleater Notioti of the Perfe&ions and 
Beauties of the Ancient s, if we read 
the choiceft Authors in our own v 
Tongue, and fbme of the beft Writers 
of our neighbour Nations, who' al- 
ways have the Ancients in view, and 
write with their Spirit and Judgment. 
We have a glorious Set of 'Poets of 
of whom I fliall only mention a few, 
which are the Chief, Spencer, Shake- 
jfrear y Milton , T)enham> Cowly % 
*Dryden, Trior, Addifon , Tope, 
who are inlpir'd with the true Spirit 

G 3 of 
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of their 'Predeceffors of Greece and:: 
Rome, and by whofe immortal Works 
the Reputation of the Englijh fPoe* 
try is rais'd much above that of any 
Language in Europe. Then we have 
^Profe- Writers of all Profeffions and 
Degrees, and upon a great Variety of 
Subje&s , true Admirers and great 
Matters of the old Claffics and Cri- 
tics ; who obferve their Rules and 
write after their Models. We have 
Raleigh, Clarendon, Temple, Tay- 
lor, Tillotfon, Sharp, Sprat, South— 
with- a great many others both dead 
and living, that I have not- time to 
name, tho' I efteem 'em not inferior 
to the illuftrious Few, I have mentK 
on'd; who are in high Efteem wit h.. 
all Readers of Taft and Diftindfron ; 
and will be long quoted as bright Ex- 
amples of good Senfe and fine Writ- 
ing. Horace and Ariftotle will be 
f read with greater Delight and Im- 
provement, if we joyn with them 
tjie Duke of \ Buckingham's E fay on.. 

Toetry, , 
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Poetry, Mr. Tope's Ejfay on Critic 
eifm, and c Difcourfes before Horner, 
'Dry den's Critical Prefaces and T>if 
oourfes, Racier upon Ariflotle'sPoe- 
tics , Bojfu* on Epic "Poetry , Boi- 
lean's Art -of Poetry, and Reflexions 
on Longinus, Dr. Felt oris 'Dijferta- 
tion on the Clajfics* and Mr. Trappy 
Poetical Prelections. Thefe Gentle- 
men make a true Judgment and life* 
of the Ancients : They efteem it zt 
Reputation to own they admire 'en* 
ana borrow from 'em ; and make a? 
grateful Return by doing honour to 
their Memories, and defending them, 
againft the Attacks of fbme over for- 
ward Wits, who furioufly envy their 
Fame, and infinitely fall (hort of their 
Merit. I fhaHput an end to this Ef 
fay, after I have recommended a few 
Books more to the young ClaJJic 
Scholar. 

Dr. Potter's Greek Antiquities , 
Dr. Rennet's Roman Antiquities and 
Lives of the Poets % and Mr. Ea- 

G 4 4 chard's* 
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chard' % Roman Hiftory, are Bboks of 
excellent Ufe for the underftanding of 
the Greek and Latin Authors ; and 
he who ftudie& 'em carefully will read 
on without many Difficulties , and 
have little occation for any other 
Helps of the fame Nature. Thefe 
learned and induftrious Gentlemen 
write in a clear Style and eafie Me- 
thod : They have made their CoJle- 
#ions with fb much Care and Judg- 
ment, that in their Books there is all 

the Cheapnefs and Convenience of 
Abridgments \ and you lcarce want 
any of the Satisfaction of voluminous: 
Folios , and coftly Treajures of An^ 
tiquities. Here I wou'd fain beg roota 
amongfl the Clajfics for two ~Pr$mi* 
five PPriters of the Church* Minu- 
tius Felix and Laffantius* 

The Dialogue of Minutius is judi- 
cious and elegant, clofe and perfpicu- 
ous. The Critics have indeed charg'd- 
him with want of tht Roman Vurtty 
iafome Places ;. but if he has in a few 
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Paflages a little Spice of the African 
5Dia/eff 9 'tis the lead imaginable. He 
is full of lively and inftru&ive Sen- 
tences, which almoft equal the Num- 
ber of the Periods ; which Sentences? 
naturally refult from hifrSubjed:> and 
are neatly interwoven with the 
Thread and Contexture of his Di£ 
courle. He argues with convincing 
Reafbn, and rallies with agreeable Sa- 
tyr and Sharpdefe His Wit is true 
Sterling, (olid and bright, ofintrinfic 
Value and unallay'd Luftre. He clears 
Chriflianity from the vile Afperfions <■• 
which the Pagan Difputant threw up- 
on it , . and retorts his Charge upon 
his Adverlary's Religion with luch> 
becoming Vehemence and Evidence - . 
of Truth* . that he demonftrates him-- 
fclf to be the moft dangerous Oppo- 
nent that cou'd be fear'd againft a bad:: 
Gaufe, as well as the nobleft Advo- 
cate and ableft Champion that cou'd J 
bedefir'd for a good one*- 

Lattantius has fo much of rhe 

S Strengths 
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Strength and Beauty of the great Rod- 
man Thilojopher^ud Orater, that he- 
lias gained the honourable- Charades 
of the Chriftian -Cicero. No- Man- 
writ with equal Purity - afper the De- 
cay- of the Latin Tongue % fcarce any* 
Man fb like Cicero itwts State of Per- 
fe&ioa. Both: th* Chriftian Apolo- 
gifts underftand all the Rites and Ce- 
remonies -of -the Grecian and Roman 
Religion ; and are per&<9fy acquainted 
With all their Authors. They happily* 
empldy the- Arguments of the Pagan 
yPMIojophers, the Accounts of their ; 
Hjftorians , and the Eloquence of 
their ~%*.06t s -and Orators to defend* 
and adorn- the Chriftian Qaufe. They » 
tura the » Artillery- of thek Heathen* 
Enemies * againft A them \ prove their- 
pretended Gods to be mere Mortals 8 
by the Conceffions of their raoft zea-« 
lous WoYjhtypers -, and triumph over* 
Romans Super ftition by^ the Fo^ce of> 
Roman Eloquence. * 

It. werexo -be,j\vtfii!d ithAt Gencle- 

. . .. '. men*; 
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men, who write upon moral and di- 
vine Subjects in Latin 7 wou'd dUP 
gently read and ftudy thcfe two Chri- 
Jiian ffriterj, together with Tully*s 
PhilofbphicaLWorks ; that they might 
gain to themfelves a Style neatly ex- 
preflive, and fuitableto the' Nature of * 
their Subject. , 

Some learned Men, not duly con-- 
fidering that every Subjedt has its pe- 
culiar Style and Method of Manage* 
ment, have jumbled together the Ex- 
preffions of *Poets 9 Morallfts\ r Hi^ 
Jforians- and Orators / with fuch an 
odd and unnatural Confbfion, that, 
tho' moft of the Words, and fomeof 
the.Phrafes and Modes of Speech have : 
been Romatt f yet. 'the- whole Piece : 
has been barbarous. « So that, by jm- : 
proper Exprefiion and* very faulty 
Language, they have loft "the Reputa- 
tion, and the* World the Benefit ./off 
good Learning. ], We have in our own 
Eanguage a.happy^ Variety* of very ex- - 
ceU^Books of Morality zndjkeJi-': 
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gion 9 which fhou'd be uppermoft im 
our Thoughts and neareft our Hearts ;. 
as, to name a few out of great num- 
bers, Dr. Stanhope's Commentary on- 
the Epiftles and Gofyels y „ and his ad- 
roir'd Verfion of the Imitation of; 
Gbrlffy Dr. Goodman's Winter-Even- 
ing Conferences \ and ¥ arable of the 
^Prodigal I cannot but very earneft- 
ly recommend to my young Scholar^ 
the Whole Duty of Man,. Mr. NeU 
fon on the Feafts and Fajfs of the- 
Church of England, Biihop Fear/on 
on the Apofiles Creed] Mr. Trappy 
Di/courfes, again Ar unfet tied Notions^ 
and want of Principles in Religion r . 
and Dr. Bife's Beauty of Holinefs in 
the Common Prayer, The Whole 
Duty of Man will be of wonderful 
Ufe to form the young Scholar's Style, . 
and fettle his Morals. The Method < 
and:Diyifibns of that Book are clear 
and regular; the Arguments refiftlels, 
and the Language mperlatively ppre 
and unafFe(9fed; 'Tis eafily underftood; 

by. 
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By the Ignorant , and extremely ad* 
mir'd by the Learned. 

In Mr. Neljon's excellent Book 
there is a good Account of all the Ef 
Jential Articles of CBriflianity, and- 
the venerable Cuftoms of the univer^ 
fal Church. He was accurately ac- 
quainted with the Writings and Live^ 
of the 'Primitive Chriftians ; and ex- 
prefs'd their heavenly Zeal and devout 
Spirit in his own. In this Book and 
the reft of his tVritings* you will find; 
the Reading of a judicious Scholar , 
the Piety of a ferious Chriftian; and? 
the Politenefs of a fine Gentleman hap- 
pily united. Bifhop Tearfin had a\ 
wonderful Genius and Iblid Judgment, 
with an immenfe Collection of Rea- 
ding, and acqurr\l Learning throughly 
cHgefted and happily apply'd. His 
plain and mafculine Style fully ancfc 
adequately exprefTes his noble Senfe,. 
and keeps the true Medium, betwixt 
Negligence and Atffc&ation. Mis Ex- 
plications and Proofs of the Article j* 
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of our holy Faith are fo bright and ? 
ftrong, fo orthodox and compleat, that 
a judicious:i&Wtfr*will fcarcc expedt 
any farther SatisfacSbion in this State. 
Mn Trapp\ divine c Ztifcour/es arc 
a glorious Confirmation of the mod* 
awful Poinrs of Chrijiianity , and a 
vigorous-Confutation ofthe Cavils of 
the Men of Latitude and Free-thin k^ 
ing t \ the cantiiig Terms by whichthey* 
varniih over their Lopihefe of Notion, 
and Infidelity. This Gentleman has a ^ 

Seculiar Talent fairly and clearly ta 
ate his .Cafe, and to bring his Argiw 
ment to- an IfTue in a few clean and 
choice Periods : His Judgment and Wit : 
are fo happily tempe^d,. that his mod 
abftradted Reafonings are clear and 
plealant; and his Performances in the. 
gayeft and politeft: Parts of Learnings - 
are fubftantiatand rational. As he has* 
the leveral very valuable Qualifications, 
ef an -excellent Critic* Poet and ©/- 
^ vine , in his Writings you will find: 
fuce Trefervatiyez againll uq 

lot tons: $ 
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Notions both. in Religion and Learn* 
ing ; and be: inftrudted in the funda- 
mental Rules, and Principles of regu« 
lar Thinking , Writing and Living* 
Dt^z/f's Book is a fhort, comprei 
henfive and beautiful, Rationale oa 
the' Common Grayer * \vhich he ad- 
rnires with pious Zeal, and defends 
with ^ convincing Argument. His 
found Reafoaing and iele& Reading, 
are enfore'd and ^dorn'd by a pure and 
emphatical Style, by graceful Turns, 
and variety of elegant and proper Al* 
lufions; X cannot but here repeat what 
I faid before, of the Advantage o£ 
reading the beft Authors feveral times 
over. There mud needs be pleafure 
and improvement ia a Repetition of 
fuch Writers. zs have frefti Beauties in 
every SecStieiir and new Wonders ari- 
Utig in every new Page* - 

One fuperficial Reading exhaufts 
the- (mall Stores of a fuperficial Wri- 
ter ; but the genuine Ancients^ and 
thole who write with their Spirit, and 

afcer 
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after their Pattern, are deep and foil.. 
An ill-written loofe Book is like a 
formal Common-place Fop, who has 
a Sett of Phrafes and Stories, which 
in a Converfation or two are all run 
over v The Man quickly impoverifties 
himlelf, and in a few Hours becomes 
perfectly dry and infipid. But the 
a Id Claffics , and their genuine Fol* 
lowers among the Moderns, are like 
a rich natural Genius , who has an 
unfailing Supply of good Senfe on all 
Occafions ; and gratifies his Compa- 
ny with a perpetual and charming 
Variety. 
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The Second PART. 



Chap, I, 

Hetoric u the Art or Fa* 
culty of Speaking and 
JVriting with Elegance 
and 'Dignity, in order to 
inftruttr perfaade, and 7 
ffeaje. Grammar only teaches Plain- 
ads and Propriety; Rfotoric lays 

theft 
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rhefe for its Foundation, and raifcs 
upon them all the Graces of Tropes 
and Figures. Elegance confifts in the 
Purify a ^d Clcarnefs of the Language! 
Purity requires choice and proper 
Words, not foreign, and fuch as. are 
not yet adopted into the Language 
y du write or fpeak in ; nor obfolete, 
or fuch as are grown into difufe with 
polite Gentlemen and Scholars. This 
is>chiefly gain'd by ftudying the beft 
Authors > by cpnverfing witli refin'd 
Company, and by frequent and care- 
ful Comprofition : To obtain Perfpi- 
cuity or Clearnefs, a fulJ Knowledge 
of our Subject and frequent clofe Me- 
ditation upon it are neceflary. We 
muft likewife avoid ambiguous Words, 
a? dry- Brevity, a confus'd jLength of 
Periods, and too large a Train of Me- 
taphors together. Dignity arifes from 
fablime Thoughts, noble Tropes and L 
moving Figures. Tropes alter ? and * 
affe& fingle Words : Figures -affed 
andenliven whole Serateaces. ATropa 
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u a Word remonfd from its fir ft and 
natural Signification , and apply d 
with' advantage. to another Thing* 
"which it does- not originally mean%. 
hut only ftands for it, as it has a Re- 
lation to or Connexion with it :. As* 
in this Sentence , God is my Rock. 
Here the Trope lies in the Word: 
Rock ; which, 'tis" plain , in its pri- 
mary and proper Senle fignifies nor- 
thing Jeis than the Hope and ^Truft 
Mankind have in that adorable Be- 
ing : Yet becaufe a Rock is firm and 
immoveable, and a Building founded 
on it will not fink, it excites in out 
Minds the Notion of God's unfailing 
Veracity , and the fteady Support 
which good Men receive from their 
Dependence on him. The Necefiity 
and Ufe of Trapes wilLbe made plain 
in a few Words. 

i. No Language furnifties us with 
a fofficient Number of proper and 
plain Words folly to exprefs all our 

Thoughts, The Mind of Man is of an 

afto- 
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aftonifhing Capacity and Extent, and 
has- a* numberlefs Store of Notions ; 
therefore being often diftrefs'd for 
want of allow'd and appropriate^ 
Terms to utter her Conceptions in r ~ 
flie turns things all ways ; confiders 
them in their different Relations ; and 
views them in all their various Aipe&s 
and Appearances : That flie may be: 
enabled to declare her Meaning in fui- 
table Terms , and communicate her 
felf intelligibly and forcibly to Pei> 
fens fhe has Copveriation with. When 
we know not a Man's Name which 
we have occafion to ipeak of, we de- 
fcribe him b^his Features, Profeffion, 
Habit, Place of Abode, Acquaintance, 
and other Circumftances ; till by fuch 
a Defcription he is as well known to 
the People wefpeak to, as if we had 
at firft given him his peculiar Name, 
and diuinguifliing Title. 

2. Tropes are us'd for the lake of an 
agreeable Variety; they divert the 

Mind, and revive Attention when it 

begins 
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begins to flag and be weary. In many , 
Cales there is an abfblute Neceffity 
for the Writer or Speaker to repeat 
ttie lame thing ieveral times ; there* 
fore to prevent the Offence which the 
Repetition of it in the fame Words 
might probably give, he carefully di- 
verfifies his Expreflion, and judicioufly 
intermixes plain and figurative Lan- 
guage. So he carries on his Reader 
or Hearer with fuch continual Plea- 
ftire, that he is infenfible of the Length 
of the Difcourfe ; and when 'tis con- 
cluded, only wiflies it had been lon- 
ger. As a Traveller, if he has a good 
Road and fair Weather, if he be en- 
tertain'd as he partes along, with va- 
riety of Landscapes, and pleafant Pro- 
ipeds of Groves, Meadows, Parks, 
and fine Houfes , never confiders or 
regrets the Length of the Way ; but 
comes in freih and chearful to his 
Journies End. Trapes enereafe the 
Stores of Language, by exchanging, 
or borrowing what it has not ; Tis 

by 
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by the help of Tropes that nothing 
in Nature wants a Name. 

3 . Tropes add wonderful Ornament 
and Emphafis to a Difcourfe ; and of- 
ten give the -Mind a brighter and 
ftronger Idea of a Thing than prQper 
Words. We receive much -of out 
Knowledge into the Mind by the out- 
ward Scnfes : And Comparifons drawn 
from Things fenfibfe and pleafant 
(fuch as the mod florid Tropes are) 
come eafy and agreeable to the Mind\ 
as exempting it from that fevere Stu- 
dy and Application, which is necefla- 
ry for the Difcovery of thofe Truths 
which do not immediately fall under 
the Notice of our Senfes. Such are 
the Properties and fublime Powers of 
human Souls , the Attributes and Ma- 
jefty of Almighty God; which are in 
themfelves the mod venerable Truths 
in Nature, and of the higheft Impor- 
tance to Mankind. A good and beau- 
tiful Trope often gives us a clearer 
Apprehenfion of thefe Things , than 

large 
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flarge Difcourfes that are obfcur'd and : 

.enciynber'd by perplex'd Reafbning,, 

and endlefs Divifions. Thus 'tis the 

Cufiom of the divine Writers to de- 

fcribe the blejjed Gad with human 

Shape and Eyes; to put into his 

Hands all the Inftruments of War, 

and to arm him with Thunder and 

Lightning; that by the Terror of 

thefe fenfible and well-known Things 

theymay give Men awful Apprehen- 

fions of his invifible and refiftiefs 

JPower ; and make lading Imprefiions 

upon their Minds. Virgil calling the 

two* Scipo\s the Thunder-bolts of 

War, repreients the rapid Speed and 

victorious Progrefs of their Arms with 

more Emphans thati all the plain 

Terms of the Roman Language cox? d 

have done. When to delcribe the 

Plea&ntnefs of a rich Harveft, the 

Writer feys, the Fields laugh and 

fing; he raifes in the Mind a more 

gay arid delightful. Imagination both 

of the Fruitfulncfs of the Crop* And 

the 
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the Chearfulnefs of the Seaibo* than 
a long and particular Relation in the 
beft chofen plain Words cou'd have 
xais'd. Tropes at firft, in the rude 
Times of the World ,us*d for Neceflity, 
were foon found to be OrrfttmentaU 
and to give Strength and Graceftilnefs 
to the Turn of Men's Thoughts : As 
Garments -firft put on for the necefia* 
ry Defence of the Body againft the 
Severities of the Weather, werequick- 
iy found to be ferviceable to fet off 
the comely Proportions, and add to 
the Dignity x>f the Body it ieif. 

4. Mankind are mightily pleased 
with a featonable and feledt Trope, 
becaufe it exprefles the Boldnefs and 
Curiofity of an Author's Fancy, which 
is not content with Things near and 
vulgar only ; but fteps out of the com- 
mon Way to fetch in fomethiog noble, 
new and lurprizing. By an expreffive 
and beautiful Trope a frefh Notion is 
Qarted to entertain the Mind, and 
yet it is not taken off from the Sub- 

je<a 
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jeft before it ; only fees it pkc'd * ib « 
tetter and ftroager Light. That the) 
young Scholar may make ufe of 
Tropes feafonably and with adran-* 
tage, thefe folio wing Directions may 
be carried in mind. 

1 . Be fparing and cautious in the Ufe 
of them, and omit them when they are 
Mt.dther asanas proper Wor/s, o* 
moseexpr efli ve. Trapes are the Riches 
of a Language •, aad therefore if will bo 
an Imputation upon a Man to lavifl* 
'em away without Dticretion. To» 
thick a Crowd of them encumber a' 
Difcourfe, and make it obicufe and 
heavy* and that is juft contrary to the* 
NaturE and Defign of Tropes ; which) 
is to iltaftrate dirk Truths, and re-\ 
keve the labouring Though. ■ 

x. Care mud: be taken chat TVojpei 
hold a Proportion to the Ideas ifri 
tended to be raised by them And 
this may be taken m two' Senfls? 
Fir ft , there ought to Be an- eafy afntf 
v ttoforcM ftetatkta betwlat they're 

L H • and 
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.and the proper Word it is (put for, >or 
the Thing intended to be exprefs^d 
by it. When there is riot this Suita- 
bieneis and Relation, the Expreffion 
at bed will be harih and unpleaiant; 
but often barbarous and ridiculous. 
Such was 'that Saying of -the Roman 
expos'd by Tul/y — — The Common- 
wealth was caftrated by the Death of 
Cate. The Connexion between jthc 
trofieiznd the proper Word, ought 
50 be' fo: clofef and evident t that the 
enecariftQt be mentioh'd without rai- 
fing the Ides of the other. This 
Connected' is:* either natural or artifi- 
q&\. TfaP4tural is when the Things 
Wpfiqfi 4 h } theit 'proper andmeta- 
pwtiktif Names naturally refembh 
one anotbtfr. When 'tis (aid a; Man 
feas Atms , fcf Brafe , that Expteflton 
readily and naturally conveys to ones 
Uixderftandiag., a Notion of the ex- 
traordinary Strength and Firmneft <tf 
that Man's Arms. The, k Artificial 
Contfexm depends upon Vft:.and 

efia- 
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tjflablijh'U Cuftom. The 7*r&r arfc : . 
^generally efteemkl a barbarous and 
cruel People ; a rude and unrelenting 
Perfbn is by Cuftom call'd a Turk; 
and the frequent Ufe of it in this 
"Senfc makes thi Idea of the Word 
Turk raife ih the Mind the Idea of a 
rude and unrelenting Man. The other 
way of preferring the Proportion a- 
bovementkra'd is, that a Trope don't 
oxprds more or ids than the Thing 
requires : -That Things capable of 
Heightening and Ornament be not 
debas'd and vilify'd by low Expreffi- ' 
ons ; nor fmall Matters ovef-magni- • 
fy'd by pompous and fwelling Words 
of Vanity. Euripides is eenfur'd by 
Ariftotle for calling Rowing the Ex- 
ercife of the Empire of the Oar • and : 
lb may Cato in AgtUim for calling 
a Hill cover'd with Brakes and Thic- 
kets, by the Natoe of a Wart. But 
if a Trope feem to be a little harih , 
and yet is deceflary and very figni- 
ficant, you may rndllify and imoath ' 

H x it 
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it by u good Epithet, or in few 
Words without Formality begging 
the Reader or Hearer to pardon the 
Exprclfion* 

3. A Trope ought to be obvious 
and intelligible $ apd therefore muft 
not be fetched from Things too re- 
mote , fo as to require gnrch Read* 
ing and Learping to apprehend it. 
If a Man , fpeaking of a Houfe of De- 
bauchery, lays 'tis a dangerous Rock 
of Youth, the Relation lies plain to 
an ordinary Capacity : But if he 
calls it the Syrtes of Youth, 'tfefar- 
fetch'd and obfeure, becaufc few 
kpow that the Syrtes are Sands on 
the Coaft o£Afr%c % which inevitably 
fwaliow up all the Ships that fall in- 
to 'em* 

4. No Tropes are to be us'd 
which convey a fordid Or lewd Idea 
to the Mind. Vile and debauch'd 
Expreflions are the fure Marks of an 
abjedt and groveling Mind, am) the 
filthy Overflowings of a vicious 

Heart. 
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Heart. He who fo far forgets the 
Defign and Dignity of Speech as to 
endeavour to poyfon and debauch by 
it , taftead of inftruding in Virtue \ 
and pleating Men in order to do them 
good , ads againft Reafon , and all 
the Decencies and Modefty of hm- 
fnan Niture^ 

To conclude, Tropes aad meta- 
phorical ExpreiTions are us'd either 
4fer Neceffity^ Emphafis % ot ©*- 
**ncy. For Neteffity* when we have 
«ot proper Wotfds to declare our 
Thoughts ; for Emphafis, when the 
jfroper Words we have are not fo 
cotaprehe nfi ve and fignificant ; for 
^Decency, when plain Language wouid 
give Offence and Diftaft to the Rea+ 
aer. 
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G h a p. II. 

Q>ntairitng a particular Account o£ 
the Chief Tropes of Language. 

* ' M% which we put arrange 
foSS /PV</ ; j$r #r proper 
Wordl tp reafon of its 
Re femb lance and Relation to it, All 
Tropes are in • drift fpsaking Meta- 
phors Or Xranflations ; yet fA/ir is 
more pecu}iarl v caliy ,1b by reafbn of 
its conft&gt Uie, apd peculiar Beauty. 
But more plainly to diftinguiih this 
particular Tr^p* from, the general 
Name , ir may be thu6 defined. A 
Metaphor is a Simile or Comparifbn 
intended to enforce, and illuftrate the* 
Thing wefjjppeks: ofi without the 
Signs or Forfk ofGompari/on. Thus: 
if we lay, God is a Shield to good/ 
Mfp ; 'tis a Metaphor ,. becaufe the 
Siga of Comparifon is not exprels'd , 
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*ho* the Referablance , which is the 
Foundation of the Trope, is plain 1 
As a Shield guards him that bears it • 
againft the Attacks and Strokes of an 
Enemy ; fb the Providence and Fa- 
vour of God prote<Sts good Men from 
Malice and Misfortunes. But if the 
Sentence be put thus , God is as a 
Shield to good Men — then it becomes 
a Simile or Comparijon, So in (hort, 
a- Metaphor is a fritter or clofer 
€omparifon\ and a Comparifon a 
foofer and lefe-compaft Metaphor: 
The Metaphor is very vigorous and 
' beautiful* in thar noble Paflagc of my 
Lord Rofcomon \ 

who did ever in French Au* 

thors fee 
The comprehensive EngJiiftiEnergy £ 
The weighty. Bullion of one ft er ling 

Line 
fDr;awn in French fFird wou'd 

thro 9 whole Taget Jhine. 
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This Trope may be taken from any 
thing which is the Objedr of any of 
our Senfes ; but that is generally thfe 
Hioft agreeable and iprightly , which 
arifes from the Senfe of Seeing : Be- 
caufe of all the Senfes Seeing is the 
moll perfect and Comprehenfive ; the 
inofl: unwearied and inquiiitive ; the 
moft jde/irabk and delightful. Thai: 
is a fine Paflage of the eloquent Arch* 
bijbe? TtUotfon h , ■*« Piety and Vh> 
M tue in Perfons of enjinept Place 
" and Dignity are feated to great 
f< Advantage, fb as to caft a Luftre 
*' upon their very Place, and by a;* 
" ftrong Reflexion double the Beams 
" of MajeQy." This lively way of 
ExprefTion is of extraordinary ufe in 
%>^fcriftionsq^ a 9onfiderable length ; 
it keeps the Mind pleased and the At- 
tention awake. So if an Author is 
oblige to give a. large Account -of 
Things plain and of common Obfer- 
vation, he muft raifeand ennoble them 

*? Ssr&onj, JBoljo, Load. 1696. p.. 45. 

by 
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ly (trong and gracefol Metwfiher*. 

This Rule chat Miraelc of Realbo- 
and Eloquence 7#//y has ofeftntti to* 
his elaborate Defer ipffcm of the feve- 
ral Parts of this habitable World in his 
Books concerning the Nature of the 
€Wr, So has tie Trinee <ftLati» 
JPoetry in his accurate Gtorgtcs ^ 
where he has made his mtaneu and 
eoarfeft Sqbje&s fine and admirable- 
by his judicious ufe of Metaphors*. 
The little Affairs of Shepherds and 
Farmers in his perfect Lines appear 
with Dignity. His Defcriptjpns make 
the Countrey a Paradiie*. and hifr 
Touch, as a noble Wit c exprefles it* 
turns every thins into Gold Thofe: 
are admirable ana very beautiful Me- 
taphors when the Properties of ratio* 
nal Creatures are apply 'd to Animals* 
and thofe of Animals to Plants and 
Trees : This way of treating & Sub- 
}c& gives Life and Beauty to the 

whale Creafiom We receive the: 

-«■«»— — — ^— — — ■ 1 p . «»i. n » ■ I, ■ ■ 

c BAileau. 
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ftr«pgefc?&tf*e ftora rhofe boUhuuft 

coraprefo ufi < $ < Metaphors , which * „ 
beficies/ tilQjUuftratioa of the Sub) ^ 
they ' arc i ktfOfHiqd to raiie. and im-v 
BFgYCit ;<xw«3^ tcjr'us a frefti aofl a r 
%c|y>Z«?^ L as rijat v^. Spencer 9 . 

^f/<? «• fAf Vengeance on the Ajhe?: 

cold; 
And Etivy h&fe % tobArk'atJleef* 

ingFamk 

$:%. Allegory uaOmtinttation. 
of feveraf MeUfhbrs alt 'thro' the- 
fame Sentence orl>ifcourfe\ whinr* 
one thing i* faid, and fomethtng dif>* 
ferent & underftwdy 
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^Djd.-i hut.ffirfofe to «mbar,k!with\< 
thee*. ,; * 

On the Jfmoth Surface of a. Sum- 
mer's Sea, 

While gentle Zephyr $. ffay : mithSi 
frpjyrous iGalgSy- 

j£nd '■ Fortune 'f Favour?., flh thee 
hitUing Saih\ , , 
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Bkt\ wotfd for % fake the Ship: and 

make the Shear, 
When the Winds whiftle^ and the 

Tempefts roar d ?* 

* * _ * • 

The ufe of an Allegory is to con^ 
yey. our Meaning utjder -» jdiigiM^d ' 
Terms * when tolpeak it out in: plain, 
may not be fb fafe, fo feafbnable, or 
efle&tial upon the Perfbn we defign * 
to inftru& by it, . 'Tis ofceniikewile 
us'd for Magnificence, and £oftmef$ ,,, 
to raiie Wonder and gratify -Curiofity*, 
To prevent Confufion*, and want of 
Confequence and Decorum in a Di£ 
courfe, at? Allegory maft end as it be- 
gun-; and the lame Metaphor* which 3 
Was choien at-firft, bfe continued to » 
the laftr Sfeverafc AUigeries may be .* 
brought into one Diicourfe at a lmall • 
Diftance one from another ; ;but~ eve- - 
ry Particular mud be . in. a .Sentence . 
diftindt from the reft \ . entirclyof a * 

d Priori Henry and Emma, -p» 1&7, of &o*mr % - 
Load. 1711, 

H*6i Pieces. 
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Piece v jmd muft admit nothing fo- 
reign.. T9, tj^is rt«iy be refcrr'd dpo- 
togue of Fable r which is afcribing the 
Anions + Pafliohs and Difcourfe of 
Mankind to the irrational and even 
kwaimate Orfcation, with a defign to 
Tm&rua and k&Q: People with a ufe- 
M Moral deirtoufly convcy'd 

f. 5. ' Metonymie is a Trope where- 
My; one Nay?e is put for another^ 
<wki$fc it way properly ft and for by 
veajon of the near^Bje lotion or mutu- 
al^ependtnce there is between both. 

as Jupiter 



On J&m ftniles , when* he im~ 

Prtgn* the Clouds , 
That Jhe4 May-Ftq w^rs- 



By this Trope any of the moft fig- 
aifieant Circnmftaxjces or Appendages^ 
e£ a Thing arc put for the Subject or 
chiefThing to which they belong, or 
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•u which they depend i But t think 
this Trope is us*cf with much more 
Vigour and Advantage in the follow- 
ing Cafes. 

j. When the Narration or €ou&- 
fel (lands for the A#ion, and what 
the Toet or Htfforian defcribes he is* 
laid to do; which is a vehement way 
of Expreflibnv exceeding the common; 
as much as A&ion goes beyond Dc- 
fcriprion; and Life excels Fainting. 

dgainft boldTwvus the great Tro** 

jan Arm-, 
Amidft their Strokes the Vostget$ 

no harm \ 
Achilles may, m Igpic Verfe he? 

Jlain 9 &c. { 

x. When the Name of any Reratt 
en is put for the Duty which that Re* 
fetion requires* and the Benevolence 
and Tendernels which may be expen- 
ded from it.. Anacreon *„ lpeaking 

f DrydenVJuveoaJ, Sat. i. #. 145^ 
ft Ode 4j5. #.. 744*745,. Barnes*/ Ed. 



of Silver \ fays , that thro' it there!* 
no longer any fuch thing as Brethren,, 
or Parent^ in the World. When the* 
Love of Money is the reigning 5P aft 
fion in a Man, it baniihes Humanity ; 
confounds Right aidI>iftin<5Hon ; and 
tramples upon the moft facred and 
endearing Relations in Nature. - 

3; Rivers , which contribute l<x 
much to thePlenty^and Plelantnefs o£ 
a. Countrey, are often mention'd by> 
the <Poets to exprefe the whole Coun- 
trey iu which they ariie, or thro* 
which .they; take their Courft h . A . 
Branch* of the Me'tonymie is Antono- 
mafia ox exchange of Names, which 
puts a fignificant *and lemphatical^E- 
fithet, Title or Character, for the 
f roper -and moft diftinguijhing Name. 
The Word which! is. us!d for the prin^. 
cipai and mod proper Name, „ is ei-? 
ther taken from the, Perfbn's Coun- 
tiey, Family*, Relation-, .Profe/fion, \ 
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pctfonai Circumftance,,; Refcmblance- 
to fbme other Berfoa, Qr^onlth^ 
Virtue. 6* Vice for which he is re- 
markable* Sardanafahu wz* aMon- 
fter of Debauchery i A&n? of Cruelty ^ . 
Therefore to call a .yejcy debauch'd 
VctfonSardanapaius^ and a cruel onc. 
i\fcr0i brands 'em jnuch deeper, thaar 
harely to call one debatiph'd, and the. 
other cruel; The Neainpte and Con-. 
Euexion of, the. Kfatnes is > the true 
Ground. and Realbn. of their Ex-,- 
chapg$v; Xhii mud hecareftdlyob-. 
ferv'd , that whenever m}rEpphet iy 
additional Tit/e, or other *Denomina-. 
tion? exciades theproper* and primi- 
tive Natne, it ough&to ^ftarta.nevv 
Thought at leaft ; arid *s then com- 
pleatly right and highly -agreeable , . 
when it -carries, a fallen Signification, . 
and makes up aft ronger and more Jive- 
ly Character. This Trope, is of very - 
gp eat Ufe^nd JExjent, gives bouadiels , 
Scope and Liberty to the Fancy; and 
fwnHhssji Man with "..an unexnaufted * 

Piemy, 
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Plenty' 6f 'Notions, and 1 delightfttc 
Variety of Exprd&ofls* 

5 4c' Synecdoche or Cofpfrehenfom 
is aTrofie which puts the Name of 
the Wmlefir a Tart r orofaTarP 
fir the Whole ; a General for a Tar- 
ticular of the fame kind, or a Tar^ 
ticularfor a General. By this Trope- 
a round and certain Number is often 
fit down for an uncertain one. The 
"Plural us'd for the Singular gene- 
rally gives an Elevation ancl Turn ©£ 
Grandeur to the Difcourfe. 

Leave Earth my Mufe and par *r 

glorious Height \, 
%ell me what Heroes few the ga£ 

lattt Be&or, 
( Cyaww, and Memnon terrible m 

jfrms V 

Where 'tis plain the Toet only fpeaks 
®i Achilles % but he ufes the Tlural 
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Number to magnify the Strength and 
Courage of bis Hero ; and to ihew 
that one fuch brave Man is of more 
-value and importance in War than 
Troops of common Warriors. The 
treacherous Sinon emphatically ufes 
the T Jural for the Singular, when 
lie wpu'd aggravate his Dagger of be- 
ing fecrifie'd by his Coumreymen * 
:and raife the Horror of their fVeparst- 
jions for rfaofe inhuman Rites, 

Te cur fed Swords and Altars 
which I fcafd* ! 

Sometimes a Angle colte&rve Word 
exprefles Multitudes with more Clear- 
fiefs and Vehemence than 'Plurals 
wou'd do ; as in that Paflage of He* 
rmdotus' 1 , When c Phrynichus repre- 
sented the Deftrudiion of Miletus on 
the Stage, the Theater "burft out in- 
to Tears. If the Author had laid, alt 
the People in the Theater burft out 

* Virg. -ffin. z. i$£ l Ub..vi. p. 34* • 

iate> 
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into Tears, who fees not that the 
E*preflion wou'd have been compara- 
tively loofc and languid ? 

But whether Tlurals be us -d- for 
Singulars, or on the contrary, there 
is need of Judgment and great Confr 
deration to diJcern, that the Way of 
Speaking preferr'd to the other be ia 
that Place and upon that Occafion 
snore proper and beautiful : That it 
more ftrongly defer ibe the Paflion», 
more agreeably diverfify and adorn 
the Period'; and more effe&ually con- 
tribute to the Surprize and Pleawrcof 
the Reader. 

g. 5. Hyperhok is a Trope that, 
goes beyond the Bounds of flri& 
Truth v in reprefenting Things grea- 
ter or fmaller, better or worje. than 
really they are , in order to raife 
Admiration or Love , Fear or Con* 
ttmps. 

_ — Camilla 



to the C% ass res* i#$ 



Camilla 



Outftrlpt the Winds in Jpeed uj>m 

the V/am, 
Flew o're the Fields^ nor hurt the 

bearded Grain .\ 
She fweft the Seas r and as jhe* 

skim' a along,. 
Her fying Fee.t unbatttdon Bik 

bws hung m *. 

Human Nature is feldbm content 
With Things as they are, but is apt 
to magnify what it admires to the 
Height of Wonder;, and finfc what it 
delpifes or hates to the loweft-Degre^ 
of Contempt.. Things great, new,, 
and admirable, extremely pleafe the 
Mind of Man ; but Trifles chefl up in* 
gaudy Ornacpents, and a/counterfeit 
Sublime, give the utmoft Aver fion to 
a Mail of- clear Reafon- and' elegant 
Tafte* Therefore Temper- arid Judg- 
ment are to be us'd in both Branches 
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•f this Trope , in Excefs and 2V- 
feft ; that we neither fly too high> 
nor /ink too low ; that we nei- 
ther roifapply nor carry too far our 
Wonder and Praifes r nor. our Coa- 
tempt and Invectives. For to ad- 
mire worthless Things, and defpile 
Excellencies is a lure Sign of Weak- 
heft and Stupidity^ and in the latter 
Cafe, of lilnature and Malice befides. 
There are various Ways ofexprefiing 
'm Hyperbole : I feaU name thro? 
which feem to be the Cfriei 

1 . In plain and direct Terms whrcfe 

far exceed the 5tfi$qcfe of Truth. 

* . 
The GyantV U$y Head (fretof* 
the Clouds * 

x. By Similitude at Confcarifbit. 

It feem 4$ if the (J vclades ogam . 
IF ere rooted up OMdjufiied m the 
Main : 

» Vifg, JEp. 3. /5io. 

Or 



1 
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Or floating Mountains floating 

Mountains meet : 
Such is the firfl Encounter of the 

Fleet*. 

, 3. By a ftrong Metaphor ; As the 
fPoet in the Place above-mention'd , 
inflead of paying that Camilla ran very 
fwiftly, heightens the Expreffion, and 
makes her fly. Two or three of thefe 
Tropes added together raife our Woi*> 
der and Pleafure, by carrying up the 
Difcourfe to the utmoft Point of Sub- 
limity. Tindar fpeaking of Hercules 
invading the Inhabitants of Cos, lays, 
that Hero's Attack upon them Was 
not likfe Winds* or Seas, or>Fire, but. 
like a Thunderbolt ; as if the Fury, 
of thofe was Ids* of this only equal. 
There are the lame Stepsaad Degrees 
of finking what is to be rfcnder'd con- 
temptible and ridiculous, as of railing 
what ihou'd appear great and wonder- 
ful. 'Tis a bold Trope, and muft be 

Drydcn'x Virgil, JEn. 8. 691 9 6$z> 

v us'd 
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as'd with Caution and Judgment, fa 
comical Characters and Pieces of Hu- 
mour and Drollery more liberty is 
allowed than in ferious and grave Sub- 
jects. % Not only Tlautus in the Cha- 
ra<Sterof Euclio *, but Horace in tbc 
Defcription of iiis Mifer \ runs the 
Matter to a Degree of Extravagance. 

§. 6. Irony is a Trofe 'whereby a 
Man/peaks contrary 4 o his Thoughts, 
that' he may ftedk with more Force 
and Advantage. As when a notori- 
ous Villain is fcbfnfully complement- 
ed with the Titles of a very honeft 
and (excellent Perfbn. The Cha- 
rafter of the Perfon ironically com- 
mended, the Air of Contempt thsfc 
appears in the Speaker or Writer , 
and the Exorbitance of the Commen- 
dations, fufficiently difcover the Di£ 
Simulation. Milton tfeprefents God 
Almighty addreffing his blefTed Son 
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upon 
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upon thfe Revolt of Lucifer , and' 
laughing to fcorn the Attempts of 
thole moft ungrateful and infatuated 
Rebels v\. a very ma/ejlic Irony. 

~Son ! Thou in whom My Glory I 

behold 
In full Re/plendence, Heir of aU 

my Might 9 
Nearly it now concerns Vs to be 

fere 
"Of Our Omnipotence * ! 

This Way of Expreflion has great 
Force inxbrredting Vice and Hypo- 
qrtiy, and dalhing Vanity and Impu- 
dence out of Countenance. To dreft 
up a fcandalous Wretch in all the Vir- 
tues and amiable Qualities that are di- 
redtly contrary to the vicious and ug^ 
ly Dilpofitions which have render'd 
him infamous, only makes him ex- 
eeflivfely ridiculous in thole Mock- 
ornaments ; and more effectually ex- 
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poles him for a publick Mark of Dc- 
rUion. Falfe and unmerited Praife 
laihes an Offender with double Seve- 
rity, and lets his Crimes in a glaring 
Light. A lively and agreeable kind 
of this Trope is ironical Exhortation : 
By this when a Man has largely rec- 
koned up the Inconveniences and Mif- 
chiefs that attend any Pra&ice or Way 
of Living, he. concludes with fcign'd 
Encouragement and Advice to ad af- 
ter that Manner, and purfue that ve- 
ry Courfe of Life, 

So when Horace f has beautifully 
d^crib'd the Tumults , Noile , and 
Dangers of Rome , he doles his Def- 
cription with this drolling Applica- 
tion. 

Go now, and Jiudy tuneful Verfe 
at Rome ! 

When a dying or dead Perfbn is itt- 
fulted with Scoffs and ironical Tart- 

r Ep* r, i, 67, 

nefs 
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nels 'tis ufiially call'd a Sarcajm , 
which proceeds from Heat of Blood, 
Eagernefs of Refentment , and that 
Arrogance and Pride which pofTefles 
the Heart of Man upon Vi&ory and 
Succefs. Cuftom has prevail'd, that 
•any keen Saying, which has the true 
Point of Satyr, and cuts deep, is 
call'd a Sarcajm. 

Had Cain been Scot , God 'Woiid 
have changed his ^Doom, ' 

Not banijtid him , but have con- 
fin" d htm home v . 

• » 

$. 7. Cat achr efts or Abufe is a bold 
' Trope, which borrows the Name of 
one thing to exprefs another thing ; 
which either has no prof er Name of 
its own, or, if it has, the borrowed 
Name is more Jurprizing and accep- 
table by its Boldnefs and Novelty. 
' Milton's Defcription of Raphael's 
Defcent from the Empyreal Heaven 

y . Cleavel and. 

I to 
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to 'Paradife affords us a bcautrfal Ex- 
ample of this Trope this laft way. 

fDown thither prime in Flight 



Hejpeeds, and thro' the vaji Ethereal 

Sky 
SaHs between Wir Ids and Worlds-" + 

The firft Way of ufing this Trope may 
be illuftrated by this Inftance. A "par- 
ricide is ftridly and properly a Mur* 
derer of his Father ? but there is no 
appropriate and authoriz'd Name in 
Enghjh for a Murderer of hfs Mo- 
ther, Brother, Sifter, &c. therefore 
we call all thofe bloody unnatural 
Wretches by the Name of ^Parricide. 
And the' at firft there be a feeming 
Impropriety in the Word fb apply 'd; 
yet upon a little Consideration, we 
And that the SenJe runs clear, and the 
Connexion is juft and obvious. Tis 
no Trefpafs againft Reafbn and Pro- 
priety of Language to give the fame 



w Parad. J*oft. 5, J, 166, &c. 

odious 
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odious Name- to Monfters , who are 
involv'd in the lame enormous Guilt. 

By this fhort Accoynt 'tis plain, 
that there is a general Analogy or Re- 
lation between all Tropes y and that 
in all of themsa Man ufes a foreign or 
ftrange Word inftead of a proper one ; 
and therefore lays one thing .and 
means fomedbmg different. When he 
&y$ one thing mid means another al- 
ma£t the fame , 'tis a Synecdoche or 
Comprehenfion : When he lays one 
Yhingand means another mutually de- 
ing, 'tis z Metanymk : Whoa he 

•s ooediing and means anetherop* 
*ofite or contrary „ 'tis an Irony : 
When he feys one thing and rmeans 
-another hke to it, it is a Metaphor .: 
A Met*pb*r uontimf d and often ro- 
pctated faroomes anAMegory : A Me* 
fidphor scarry -d no a great Degree of 
-Boldnefe, i%zs\iiyporbok^ aradwhen 
^ii^foundatfcenKa.littfcharih and 
^looking^and may berimagfflrd cocarry 
fome Impropriety in it, 'tis a Cata- 
H$#ejis. I x Chap. 
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Chap. III. 

Giving an Account of the Na- 
ture , Necejfity and Ufe of 
Figures in general. 

§. i. ^S6^ Figure is a Manner of 

Speaking different from 
the ordinary and plain 
Way, and more emphatical\ expr ef- 
fing aTajJion* or containing a Beauty . 
The bed: and moft lively Figures 
do both. The Imprefiions of Won- 
der, Love, Hatred, Fear, Hope, &c. 
made upon the Soul of Man, are cha- 
raderiz'd and communicated by Fi- 
gures ; which are the Language of 
the Taj/Jons. God has planted thefe 
'Pajfcons in our Nature, to put us up- 
on exerting all our Abilities and Pow- 
ers to guard our felves againft Mis- 
chiefs and Dangers ; and to attain 
things which are ferviceable to our 
Preservation and Pleafure. 

The 
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The Soul has fuch a mighty Com- 
mand over that curious Organ the hu- 
man Body, chat it can make all the 
Impreflions upon it, (while it is in. 
Health and Harmony) whereby all 
the different Affettions and *Pajfions 
are exprefs'd. It can by its fbvereign 
Pleafure (b move and alter the Blood 
and Spirits , fb contract or relax the 
Nerves, that in Sorrow, a Deadnefs 
and Heavinefs fhall make the Coun- 
tenance lowre: In Anger, a brutal 
Fiercenefs fhall enflame the Eyes, and 
and ruffle the Looks into Deformity : 
In Joy and Chearfulnefs, a fprightly 
Gayety fhall finile in the Eye , and 
enliven every Feature. The Soul like- 
wife tunes the Organs of Speech, and 
lets 'em to that Key which will moft 
effe&ually exprefs her prefent Senti- 
ments. So that in Joy the Voice fhall 
be tender, flowing and rapturous ; in 
Anger fh rill, eager, and full of Breaks ; 
in Fear low, confus'd, and hammer- 
ing. 

I 3 $. x. The 
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$. %. The Neceffiry of Figttrer 
may appear from the following Rea- 

fons. 

i. Without Figures ybu cannot dc- 
iferibe a Man in a Saffian ; becaufe a 
Man in a cool and fedate Temper, is 
quite another thing from himlelf un- 
der & Commotion and vehement Bfc 
fturbanee. Mis: Eyes, ins* MoriraA 
and Expreflioos are entirety different;, 
and why Jhou'd not the ^Befcriptim 
of him in fucb contrary PofWes be 
fo? Nay, the jeveral Taffmns muft 
be as carefully diftinguifti'd, as a State 
of Indolence and Tranquillity from z^ 
ny one 'Pajfitin. For inftance , the 
feme He if or taking leave of his Lady 
and only Son, and after purfuing the 
Greeks with Fire and Sword to thw 
Ships, mud be painted with vei?y de- 
ferent Colours. Zher* he muft lay 
afide all the Fiercenefc aod Terrors 
of the Warrior, and appear with att 
the Condefcenfion andGoodnefs of a 

tender 
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tender Husband and indulgent Fa- 
ther. Here he muft relume all bis 
military Ardour; a ooble Rage muft 
iparkle in his Face, spd his very 
Smiles muft be terrible. 

,x. If Writers and Speakers defire 
to a4ie& their Readers and Hearers, 
they mufli not only appear to be 
coacero-'d*. bur mull redly bet fa 

When, a Man is vehemently mov'd 
with the Taffion which, he woad ia- 
ipire other People with* he %aks 
with Spirit and Energy ; and writ GOr 
turally break out iuto ftrong Figures, - 
ahd all the foipabie and moving Ex- 
previous of an midiflembled Elo^ 
quence. Unlearn'd People in Grief, 
Anger, Joy, ®r. uteer tVir Taffio^ 
wi*ih more Vehemence and Fluency, 
than the moft leara'd, who are not 
heartily iaterefted in the Matter, nor 
throughly warned with the Taffidn 
which they defcribe. What the Speak- 
er is, for the moil part the Audience 
will be : If he be zealoufly concerned, 

I 4 vthey 
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they will be attentive ; if he be in- 
different they will4>e perfe&ly care- 
lefs and cold. Fire Kindles Fire ; Life 
and Heat in the Speaker, enliven and 
infpirit the Reader. As we fee by 
common Experience, that one very 
;ay and pleafant Perfoh propagates 
lis chearful Humor where-ever he 
comes ; and gives a Vivacity to a 
whole Company. So on the con- 
trary, a four and fiillen Wretch damps 
the Livelinefs of all about him, and 
infedts them with his own Melafl : 
choly and gloomy Temper. 

3. Figures are highly ferviceable 
to clear difficult Truths ; to make a 
Style pleafant and pathetical ; and 
to awaken and fix Attention. But 
of this more in our particular Ac* 
counts of the Figures themfelves. 

$. 3. I fhall now only mention 
fbme of the Dire&ions which are gi- 
ven by our great Majiers for the 
rudent and proper ufe of Figures. •' 

1. Let 
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1. Let your Difcourfe always be 
founded upon Nature and Senfe, fup* 
ported with ftrong Reafbn and Proof ; 
and then add the Ornaments and 
Heigh tning of Figures. A Man o£ 
clear Underftanding will defpile the 
Flourifli of Figures > that has not fblid 
Senfe ; and Pomp of Words, that 
wants Truth and Subftance of Things. 
The regular Way is to inform the 
Judgment , and then to raife the 
Taj/ions. When your Hearer is fa- 
tisfy'd with your Argument , he is 
then at leilure to indulge his Taf- 
fions\ and your Eloquence and pa* 
thetical Addrefs will fcarce fail to 
have Power and Prevalence over 
him. 

x. Be /paring in the ule of Figure ?. 
A Tajfion defcrib'd in a Multitude of 
Words, and carry *d on to a di£ 
proportionate length, fails of the End 
proposal, and tires inftead of plea- 
ling. Contrail your Force into a 
moderate Compafs ; and be nervous 

\S rather 
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rather than copious : But if at any 
time there be Oceafion for yob to 
indulge a Cbptoufiteft of Style, bev 
ware it does not ran into Loofenefe 
mnd Luxuriance. 

3. Figures muft not be over- 
adorn*d> nor affaffcedly labour***, and 
ran&'d into nice and (crapulous Pe- 
riods. By affectation and Shew of 
Art, the Orator betrays and expofes 
himfelf ; and 'tis apparent, that he is 
rather ambitions to fet off his Parts 
and Wit, than that he expreffes his 
iincere Concern and Wafffon. His 
Hearer will defpife him as a Trifler, 
and hate his Hypocrify, who at- 
tempts to dehrde him with faffS* 
Reasoning; and perfuade him to the 
Belief, of what he himftif does not 
believe. Therefore he will ftand up* 
on his Guard againft a Man, whom 
he fafpedts to have Defigns upon 
him ; and who propofes to triumph 
over his Weaknefi. Sprightlinefe of 
Thought and Sublimity of Senfe moft 

natu- 
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satnrally produce vigorous and tran£ 

{yotting Figures \ and moft beautiful- 
y conceal the Aft, which mud be 
us'd in clothing them in fuitabie Ex- 
preflions. The Thought is fa bright r 
and the Turn of the Period fb eafy, 
that t\& Hewer i» nqt aware of their 
GtHtrivattct, and therefore i$ xuoxep 
aflfe<2wdly jrftaae'd by their Fmm^ 

Gkrtng a partkulat /4ciw#rt tf 
the cfaef and twfi moving 
figure* ef Spetck 




if *&gwrt 

thatsxpttjjfes the kreak^ 

hg out catd mhtmm* 
Qm&xpe&td Strait, tmrfi t&am 

1 & Mujr 
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Muft, I thus leave thee, Paradife ? 

Thus leave 
Thee, native Soil; thefe haf£y 

Walks and Shades 
Fit Haunt of Gods • ! 

Some Figures are the poper Lan- 

fuage of tome particular To/pons; 
at this exprefTes them all. 'Tis the 
Voice of Nature when ihe is in Con- 
cern and Tranfport. The Soul being 
vehementlv mov'd raifes tjie animal 
Spirits ; which parting thro' the Chan- 
nels of the Body flow into theMufcks 
that are about the Organs of the 
Voice, and ftraiten the Paflage of the 
Words ; fo that the Taffion prefles 
them out with greater Force and 
Impetuoqfneft. The Paffion of j&ni 
dromache , upon the v New^ of "her 
Son's being lentenc'd to be thrown 
from a Precipice and dafti'd in pieces, 
and that of Hecuba upon the View 
of his mangled Body, are as maft&Iy 
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Touches as any it* Etirtpides* z On 
that Occafion the tragic Mufe put 
on her Robe of deepeft Mourning, 
and deplor'd the untimely and cruel 
Fate of the Royal Innocent in the 
tendered and moft melting Strains of 
Sorrow. 

• » 

$.2. *Boubt exprefles the Debate 

of the Mind with it felf upon a pref- 

fing Difficulty. A Man in a fevere 

Strait/and Perplexity firft takes up 

one Refolutioii, and then lays it a- 

fide; after thinks another lyiethod 

inbre convenient, and then changes 

again. He is tofs'd to and fro with 

ftrong Tides qf Taffioti\ *nd at laft, 

after terrible Struggle^ , Tcarce fixes 

upon a final Dit»mination. :i JThns 

*nido upon the Departure of Her 

Lover. 

What pal) I do f What 'fvccour 
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Became a Suppliant ta Htarba'* 

Tridel 
And take tm Turn to eeurt and 

be deny df 
Shall I with this uxgratefulTxo 

jan got . 
For fake an Empire , and attend 

a Foe? 
Then Jkall I feet ahne the clwr- 

UJb Grew* 
Or with mp Fleet their fying 

Sails furjue ? 
. Rath&c with Steel tfytguilfyBreaft 

invade* \ 
And take the Fortune then, tbf 
fitf bag maie\ 

TKs Figure keeps tfc Sort in 
eager Attention* ana fflpwes all her 
Tfeudernds and Compafftens for an 
unhappy Snffercr. 

$. 3.. Correffimif '4 Figari where* 
by a Man earnejiiy retrofits a&d re- 

' t Drj4 Vir. Ma. 4. 

i»ls 
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call what: he bad /kid or rejtev'd 

Fir ft and /aft 



On me y me mty % as the Source 

and Spring 
Of all Corruption^ alt the blame 

lights due: 
So might theWrathf FondWiJbl 

coxdft thou ftiPport 
That Burthen* heavier than the 

Earth ta hear ; 
Thau all theWorU much heavier *? 

When what an Author bat** faid 
appears too much, he abates h by 
correcting himfetf x and ufing fbme 
Ieffening Expreifion, What is it then 
can give Men the Heart and Cou- 
rage, but I recal that Word, becaufe 
it is not true Cburage, bat Fool* 
hardinefe, to outbrave the Judgments 
of God* ? When what has been laid 
appears too little, he ftrengthens the 
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Expreffion, and enlarges the Thought. 
This was a great Trouble to me, but 
that much more, that before my Face 
they thus entertained, carefs a and 
fcifs'd my Enemy : My Enemy did 
I fay ? Nay, the Enemy of the Laws, 
the Courts of Juftice, of Peace, his 
Countfey, and all good Men f . An 
Author thus correcting and checking 
himfelf, prevents Cavils and Objecti- 
ons ; ana by the unexpected Quick* 
riefs of the ReColle&ion and Turn 
pleafingly iurprizes the Reader \ and 
all of a fudden fires him with his 
own Taffion. The Height of this 
Figure is when a Peribn having late- 
ly declared an Inclination to a Thing, 
prefently rejeCts it with Horror, and 
Vpws, agajnft it with Imprecations. 

But may I firft in ofning Earth 
Jink down, 
* Or to the low eft Hell be Thunder* 
thrown, 



ma* 
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In Night's eternal Shades Jbut uf 

bene at h* 
Ere I my Honour wound \ or break 

my Faith*! 

§. 4. SuppreJJion is a r Figure 
whereby a *P*rJbn in Rage, or other 
tDifturbance of Mind, /peaks not out 
all he means, but fuddenly breaks off 
bis 7)i/cour/e. 

The Gentleman in Terence, ex- 
tremely incens'd againft his Adversa- 
ry, only accofts him with this ab- 
rupt Saying, Thou of all! The Ex- 
cels of his. Indignation and Rage 
choaked the Pauage of his Voice, 
and would not fuffer him to utter the 
reft. But in thefe Cafes, tho' the 
Difcourfe is not complete, the Mean-^ 
ing is readily underftood ; and the 
Evidence of the Thought eafily fop- 
plies the Defed: of Words. 

Suffreffion ibmetimes proceeds 
from NJodefty, and Fear of uttering 

$ Dido in Lauderdale'; Virg. JEn. 4. 

any 
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any Wo ad of ifl aod o&nfive Sound. 

5. 5. Qmijfionis when an Author 
fret ends % that he conceals and omits 
what he declares. I do Jiot mcn^ 
tion my Adverfory's fcandalons (Mut- 
tony and, Drunkennefs ; 1 take no 
Notice of his brutal L^fts; I fey not 
a Syllable of his Treachery, Malice, 
and Cruelty. In eager Taffion. and 
Gont efts variety of Argonwnts crowd 
into a. Mail's. Thoughts^ but he isfo 
mov'd and dtftw b'd, that he cannot 
rtgutarLy enlarge upon them* Be*- 
fides* be has tome rear, that > if he 
ibou'd fey all: his todigmtion wotrti 
dftftate, he might treipa& won the 
Patience of bi& Hearers; tnereJfoze 
he only gives (hotter Hints, and pre* 
tetidfc chat Time and Reverence for 
then* wilt not allow him to be more 
copious and! exprefe. This Figure is 
femceable to z& Orator in proposing 
his weaker Arguments ; which yet he 

knows He more level to the Capaci- 
ties 
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ties of fcgpte Parr of his Audience t 
which he defiies to have aa Latcreft 
in. Therefore he does not quite omit 
them , becanfe they may make Im» 
preffioos on thofe People to his Ad- 
vantage : And yet he mentions then* 
with an Air of Mbdefty andCautk» K 
kft he ihou'd dafgufl another parts erf 
YfcAudkim* to whftmtbcy don't ap- 
peal! of ©jaai ffOfoe aid Conxion. 

& 6. Jtddrtfi w dMjlroftbe ix 
when in a vehement timmation 4 
Mam turn* kimfeifon aHfide^ and 
affrlies to th* Living and € Ekmd> to 
>k and Mem* to< Racks % Gxoves 
and Rivets. 

O Woods^ O Fountains., Hiltocks x 

*D-afcs and Bowers t 
With other Echo Pate 1 taught 

your Shades 
To anfwer* andreftunttfar other 

Song b . 
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When the Taffion is violent it mud 
break out and difcharge it felf. By 
this Figure the Perfon mov'd defires 
to intereft univerfal Nature in his 
Caufe ; and appeals to all the Crea- 
tion for the Juftnefs of his Tranfport. 
Adam's Morning Hymn in Milton * 
is a Chain and Continuation of the 
moil beautiful and charming Apo- 
ftrofhes ; 'tis an aftoniihing Flight of 
^Poetry in Imitation of the injpir*d 
Writers ; and can fcarce be outdone 
by human Wit. 

- When the Toets addrefs a Mufe 
or fome divine Power to aflift 
and dire<St them, this kind of Apo- 
flrophe or poetical Prayer is called 
Invocation. By which they gain fi- 
fteen* both to their Peribns and 
Poems : They are look'd upon as fa- 
vour'd, their Toems as inlpir'd, by 
Heaven. In the Progrefs of their Po- 
ems they often repeat thefe pious Ad- 



\ Par. Loft. j. f. 153; &c. 

drejfes ; 
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dreffes ; efpecially when a Difficulty 
arifes that iiirmounts human Power ; 
or a Secret is to be reveaFd that 
cpu'd not be found out by human Sa- 
gacity. Thefe Invocations repeated 
at feafonable Diftances, and upon Oc* 
cafions that require 'em, diverfify the 
Manner of the Style , refrein the 
Reader after a long Narration , and 
gratify him with Change and No- 
velty. 

A Species of this Figure I take 
Communication to be ; when the 
Speaker applies to his Judges and 
Hearers \ and entreats their Opini- 
on upon the Que ft ion in debate. By 
this a Man declares his hearty and un- 
feign'd Concern for his Caufe ; and 
pays Deference and Honour to thofe 
lie addrefles. They are jpleas'd with 
his Modefly and Submimbn, and Co 
inclined to hear and judge with Fa- 
vour. There is a fort of Communica- 
tion fomething different ' from this, 
when aTerfon excufes his Conduit, 

gives 
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^nrnMeufensfor it, andtPfwdsto 
thofe dbout hm, whether tbcy ke >mt 
fatisfkBhry. 

JPbdtJhouldldo? While here 1 

was enchain* d y 
2& Glimpje of God-Tike Liberty 

remained: 
Nor cou'dl bqpe in any Place but 

there 
To find a God Jo frejent to my 

^Prayer k . 

$. 7. SuJPenfion begins an£ carries 
on a yperiaa or ttjcourfe in fucha 
Manner *sj>leafes the Reader all * 
&>ng ; and keeps him in expectation 
of Jbme confiderable thing in the Con- 
cllufion. With what infinite Sweetnefi 
adoes £ve carry on, with what grate- 
ful Surprize clofe up that rapturous 
Speech to Adam, worthy an Inhabi- 
cant of Taradi/eJ and the State of 
Innocence 7 

* Dryd. Virg, Eclcfg. 1. 

Sweet 
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>Swm it the BreufibtsfMom, <&c. 
But neither Breath ofMornwbe* 
Jhe a fiends 

With Charm of ear Heft Bmfc, mr 

rifing Sun 
Intkis'dsUgbtful Lund, uorlkrb, 

Ifatit, tffowwy - 
GlifiriHg with %bw, wr }fa, 

grame 4fter Showers. 




gratefal&v<m*gmild, *». 
fitent Might 

With this her folemn Bird, mr 

Mr gikfrmg Stwiight— 
tut thee is fovea '. 

This beaurtfol Figure imfcj» p^. 
fie attentive; and when *efc peifed 
*s he*e, amply rewards the clofeft 
Attention. Great Care jnuft be take* 
that die Expedition which is mi$'4 
be not disappointed : Foraothingis 



im 



]Wt.4lK. Lai. 4. *. 641, Sec 

more 
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more vain and contemptible than to 
promife much and perform nothing; 
to ufher in an arrant Trifle with the 
Formality of Preface and folemn Pre- 
paration. _ ' ■ 

C.-8. Interrogation is whenjhe 
Writer or Orator raifes guefions 
and returns Anfwers ; not as tfbe 
was in a Speech or conttnu JJDtJ- 
courfe, b* ** <Diolo%ue or Confe- 
rence wit* his Reader , Auditor or 

•AdveVfary. . • • . 

Tell me , will you go about and 
ask one another what News ? What 
can be more aftonifhing News than 
this, that the Man of Macedon makes 
Wat upon the Athenians, *hd djlpo- 
fes the- Affairs of Greece? Is f hit* 
dead ? No ; but he's fick. What : fig- 
nifies it to you whether he* be dead 
or alive ? For if any thing happen tcf 
this IPhiJffi you'll immediately raiie 
W a nother -. AU this deliver'd wi% 

m DenMJftheries f tuttd by Longinro. 

out 
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out Interrogation had been faint and 
inef&dual ; but the Suddenoefs and 
Fervor of Queftion and Anfwer imi- 
tates the Transport oiTaJfton ; makes 
the Difcourfe to found with Probabi- 
lity, and to be heard with Attention* 
What is faid after fuch a warm and 
eager Manner does not feem the E& 
feet of Study and Premeditation* but 
the natural Reiult and Effufion of a 
Man's unfeign'd Concern, The Ora- 
tor conceals his Art and Defign, and 
ib gains the Efteem of the Audience 
for nis Sincerity and Heartinefs ; they 
lie open to him , and are carry*d a* 
long with the Torrent of his Tajfion^ 
andrefiftlefs Eloquence. Scarce any 
tPaJJion can be namM but may be put 
into the Form of Interrogation^ and 
may appear with Beauty and Advan- 
tage in it. 

Expoftulation is nearly related to 
this vigorous and prefling Figure : 
Whereby the injured Perfon urges the 
Offender with all the proper Quefti- 

Vol. VII. K ■ ons 
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ons he thinks can be propos'd; aftd 

pleads with him from all the Topics 

of Redfbq; that he ! &ky ebftvince 

him of his Injtrfttce, arid make him a- 

Iham'd pf\h'is'F61fyf arid Ingratitude; 

. that he may beat him off his Excufes 

u and Pleas of Abatement, that hfc' inay 

\ .rpduce.'hirri to an ingenuous i Protnfie 

• *nd fteady 'ReiblutiOn for the future 
' to obferve his Dujty. , ' '''■ 

For what have you left unattempt- 

• -ed," What, have you efteem'd (acred 

• tbefe late days? "What Name fealr I 
' ; befto w tin ; this Aiffeiribjy ? Shall* I call 

youSbfdiers ^ r who Have bcfiegTd'your 
Gene fdf and Emperor's Son with 
^-iTrendhes and Af his.' Citizens ? who 
, & contemptuously infult the Autho- 
rity of the Senate)' Nay hiOre, you 
have even violated the Rights of'E- 
nemies, lfhe Sacrednefs of ErribaflTa- 
dors, and' the Law of Nations ". 

'■"" r " SI* Treves 



r. i ' ... ■■ ■ *. - : > : j : ; , \ 



"**ldters, Tacit. Annal. i. 27, j&<- sa wJ/^Sci- 

pioV 
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y 3 % ^ reven ^ is. when an i 
JfcfM-"*; be made tgainftam 



Reputatio^t of ^efi^htf, aad Car*! 
2££Jigence and_agenerous Affile 
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of the Reafen and Juftice of hisCaufe, 
When fee puts the Obje&focis agaioft 
h\m£Af tn their full Force, it is plain 
that he does not fear the cleared 
Light , nor decline ike ftri&eft Exa- 
mination. By it like wife fome Ad van* 
tage isgain'doveran Adverfary : He 
is ibreftaird and prevented in his Ex- 
ceptions i and either filenc'd, or 
oblig'd to a Repetition ; which is not 
fo eraidfiJ as the mention of a thing 
frein .and untouchU To this Figure 
: may bct$fetr'd < Premunition 9 where- 
by the Speaker, efpecially in the En- 
trance and Beginning of his Difcourfe, 
cautioufly guards himfelf againft Pre- 
judice atjid Mifapprehenfion ; That he 
may neither leflen his Interefl: with 
his Friends, nor enflame the Malice, 
And encreafe the Power of thole who 
watch to do him Mifchief. 

$. 10; Conceffion freely allows 
Jbmething that yet might oear\fifM 
*Di#ute<> to obtain fome thing that a 

\ > Man 
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Man woiid have granted to him K 
and which he thinks cannot fairly be- 
denfd. 

This Figure is fbmetimes favoura- 
ble in the Beginning, but fevere and 
cutting in the Clofe ; as Tutty upon* 
the Greeks—* I allow the ' Greeks- 
Learning, and Skill in many Sciences *\ 
Sbarpnels of Wit and Fluency of- 
Tongue ; and if you praife rhcm fbr 
any other Excellencies , I ftiall not 
much contradict you : but that Na~ 
tion was never eminent for Tender- 
nefs of Conference r . and regard to 
Faith and Truth. Sometimes the firflr 
Parts are fretting and fevere, but ther 
Conclufion healing— I am, Sir,- I 
own a Pimp , the common Bane of 
Youth, a perjure Villain, a very Peftr 
but I never did you. any Injury p. The 
flie w of Candour and Veracity a Mam 
makes by this Figure in frankly 
granting to much* removes from him* 

p Sannio to iEfchinus in Terence: Adriphi, i. 

Ki the- 
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the Sufpicion of Partiality ; arid -gives-'- 
him niorc Credit and Authority ia ' 
what he denies. ' % 

Another, fir t ofConceJJion is, when 
fearing toe ] cannot obtain all we'de- s 
Jire y we? give up one fart to carry 
the reft. \ When *DMo d&pairs : of" 
prevailing \pith ALheas to fettle 1 with ; 
ner at CdHhage, • fhe only intreats 
he wou'd ftay a little longer, to al- 
low her fbine time to affwage Jier 
Grief, and prepare to bear his De- 
parture:' y : \ :/ r y *■ v ' / 

,: mmo*e&' A 
\Let\ him $ujrjue the t proms' d La- 
j./mry^re,,, .' ', 

: jd./hopt, %>$Uy fcf all I ask him 

n&'Pa/i/e, ofGrsef, an Interval 
: frofh fVoe \ 

•Tis by this Figure that opprefs'd 
People in the Extremity of tneir la- 

q Dryd. Virg, iEn. 4. 

,J v £ dignatioa 
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dkgpa^ion provoke thfir Enemies to* 
do them > all the Mifchief tbey can*- 
and; proceed ftill ^ tp ; farther degrees 
df Barbarity j that fuch iively Repre- 
ientations of their Injuftice and Crtir 
elty , majfrftrike 'em with HQi$or and: 
Shame, a&d difoofc theipto relent.. 
The Complaints; and ^Upbaidipgs of 
jarring Friends > and Lovers^ - are iQo(t , 
emphatically exprefe'd in this Figure: 
The Etefign of which is forgive the 
guilty Pprfon , a, , dec$ Senle of his-, 
Unkindo^fs, apd to kindle qjl the! old 

Pa^W:aa4^?^^fev: , \ 
Trofeed inhuman Parent in thy\. 

Scorn, ''■'>,, , . A 
Hoot up my Tvees^ with Blights v^, 

dejlry t& Gor^ '.„;.• .. /> 
JJiy: Viney#rd$\ ruin ,; ana mp\ 

r Me&foijs .far* : n : : ;i: ?; ■ J;- 

.£*/. loofi thy^Rage, z le^fll\thy{ 
Spigtyt be Jhawn ; . - , *. . 

J/m;? /Air/. /Ay £&** furjues the; 
Traifes^ of thy Son/. 

r Uiydcn> yirg.il, G, 4. 32.5^ <k£. * T^" 

K4 To* 
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To this Figure may be referred 
that eloquent Infh*ation> whereby 
the Qrstar, after he has us"d all his 
Arguments to perfuade his Hearers, 
as it were once more fets them at Li- 
berty, <nd leaves them to their own 
Eledion ; it being the Nature of Man 
to (lick more fted&ftly to what i^ 
not violently imposed, but is our own 
free and deliberate Choice. If it 
feem evil unto you to ferve the Lord % 
chufe you this Day whom you will 
ferve V When the ^ttztjojhua had, 
under God, in the moft aftonifhing 
manner, conquered the People of Ca- 
naan, and concluded the ljraelitw 
Into their Land ; he exhorts them to 
a fteady Adherence to the Worfhip of 
the rrue God, who had fo vifibly ap- 
peared for them ; and made 'em fo glo* 
rioufly triumph over their Enemies. 
In the Conclusion of his Speech, well 
knowing the Advantage and' Merits 



'Tilloifba on jQflm.ai4, xj. Strm. ij. p. 308. 

Of 
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•f his Caufe, and that be might ia£e~- 
ly appeal t» their wn Confcience 
and Experience for the Truth of what 
he bad laid, he teems te leave them* 
te their ©wn Liberty and>Choice. As^ 
if that brave Man had feid, M^Fneoda- 
and Countrymen! if I fhou^ enlarge 
en a matter fo plain, k might feem* 
a Diftruft upon both your Under- 
fbndtng ana Ingenuity. I leave all 
to you, not in the leaft iufpefting, 
that you c^n refill liicfa Arguments as- 
cannot fail te work upon any one,, 
who has either Reafon or Gratitude. 

J. i*. Repetition is *■ Figure' 
which graeefully and emphatically 
repeats either the fame Ward, or* 
the fame Senfi in different ; Words*. 
Care is to be taken that wc run not 
into infipid Tautologies no* atfed & 
trifling Sound and Chime ef inftgc^ 
ficai^t Words J AlVTur*f'w& Jtejp- 
tit tops. mp io v thacdonoceontribace 
to the Strength and Luffcre €f tBcDfl.- 
; K j courfr; 
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Nature and tfefigp oF this 4 Figure, is' 
to mike 1 dfi^ Impreffibni; Wpf rhbie: 
we addrefs. ; It exttreflSs Angef atitf 
rndigHatiotf; ( folI^MrL4fcfe c bf!what : 
\Ve a^m 1 ; *rid vMrnnt'CSacBm 
fo* l Whaf \** haVi\2^tf uuo - : . : ' 
The tooflf charming Rej><?tfpidnjrqr& 
thrift; Whereby' 'fh'd ^nh^f Words' 
iti a'Sehdnce » ! 'either 1 , the * lam? in 
SodAdr^^Sigriliica^ are related 
v\^th ;j Rich 5 Adfatijrage add; Inijirove- 
menY, '* -as faifbs a new Thbtr^ht, or 
give^a touiical Cadence and Harmo- 
ny to the Period. Thefc in Englijh 
are calFd fine Turns ^ and are either 
Upon th^^rdS only, or the Thought, 
ot botfr % ' A A/ dextrous Turn upon 
Wofds is preirty ; the Turn upon the 
Thought fubftantial ; but the Co n- 
fommation and Crown ofaH, is, when 
both the Sound of the Words is grate- 
ful; and their Meaning comprehend 
five ; when both i the Reafon and, the 
Ear 1 are : entertained with a noble 
' • '* Thought 
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beautiftfljr faifliU Thac in 1Vtr. fe 
oris Henry, and Emma is-a.yery ar 
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TO* BiOina *i&w. *»«)? &>& «*n- J 

'.,,! vfsWorit^ , .- ""• 1 "' 

' Tetr tyhat ' corfd Swords',' or IPgf- 

•;" }d», J fjPtacfif, 'or Flame/ "- • 

' * ftuf'tnanglennj disjoint ibisbrit^ 

"'.tie-Frame? '" 






Mbre'fafalft&iy y *Wbrdsi They* 
'' murder £nima> Fame*. 
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;. /Strong ftod,¥ehemq^ Tafiions wilf 
not .9^^fs^^^:Up0Q^or(3s^ np#. 
2$gJtf fbfly «P Jpve place in Bervif 
< Iyjfnfi tt gt ,io }f .graye. Exhortations^ y 
9nd Jqleflan Difcourfes of Morality*. 
To this Figure,- whiqh ;bas great Va-. 
itety and many Brapphes^n^ay ba 
Kferr'dthe ufujg of n^ny^jpras/^ 
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the feme Signification to exprefs one 
important Thing. When a Man is 
full of hisSnbjeer, and eager to com- 
municate Iris Thoughts with Vigour,, 
lie is 4Qt fatisfy'd with one Exprek 
Jm>*» tho* never fc ftrong; but ufes 
aft tfce fignificant Variety lie cam k- 
coifed. So r*/h for itf/&\ the 
AfTaffin was bamed, Force tepeMYl 
l>j Force,, or rafber Boldnefs over- 
cms* by Bravely; If Reaibn pre- 
Jcr&es this to the Leaned, and Ne- 
ceflfity to Barbarians, Cuftom to Na- 
tions, and Nature it felf to brute 
Beafts, always to beat off alt manner 
*f Violence, by all poflffole Ways 
6om their Bodyv from their Head ,. 
Jrom their Life; you cannot )vdge 
this to be a criminal and wfcked Act* 
on, bat at tbe lame tine you nauft 
jadge tbat alUPerfons, who £11 a- 
Stong$ jobbers and Bravoes^ draft 
eitfho? peviA by t&ekr Weapcins, or 



w» 
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your Sentence; An Orator m the 
Heat of his Engagement, in the Ve- 
hemence of his Indignation againft aa 
mfolent and unreafonable Adversary* 
and his carneft Concern for the Pre- 
iervatioo of a dear Friend in Danger* 
exerts the* utmoft Power of his Elo- 
quence, redoubles his Strokes* and 
eagerly putties on all his Advantages. 

f. i%. CircnmbcunonfPeriphraJisy, 
njes more and Jometimes kjs flam 
Words to avoid fome Inconvenience 
and HI Effkft* which wotfd proceed 
from exprejftng a thing in fewer 
and plainer Jvorfa 

When Tutty w cortd not deny the 
Beach of Clodiu*, and was defending 
Mih charged with his Murthtr, he 
lays, Mifih Servants* without the 
Commands Knowledge, or Prefence 
of their Matter* did what every jfyfa* 
/** wjftufd expe& his Servants fhou'd 






« Qrafc peo Mil. ,J. d> j>. ■&&. ' 

do 
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doi ia; the hfce^Cafe. He: av#i4s xk€h 
Word 'kiH'd.or ftabbed, for fear of 
offending :trbc f Beafh\ :TbisMotbod : 
of treating . a. Subjed gives . the Audi- 
ence agDodOpioiotUQfx^Pmdjence 
and Madefty of *^.5R leadens Qne 
unguarded < and di ft aft e|ul\V^, has> 
fometimes loft die Speake? t)*e Fa- 
vour of ih&,Aud$ew* before^ well- 
inclin'd to him ; and ruin'd a promts 
fihg Caiifc'. ; After ? ffmer,* in his, 
4ibuit$cmthIJiad\h^ rqwefeated^tf- 
fittr- exraemdy inflated -with Love. 
ioxJttfiQ* and retkMto fleep in her, 
Arms; be, -with wonderftil Additfis. 
and Decency, diverts, the Imaging 
tion <o£ the 'Reader from. fallowing 
them int6 their AWjefnl Privacies.; w& 
amuzes htnv by dcJcribiiig\^?^r^ 
at . thai time in a . very gay Hunaor. 
He feigns the Earth producing a new 
Crop of Hyacinth #nd ;Cro.Cu$, : ^n4 
forms a golden Cioiid diftiUiftg ^ am? 
brofial Dew. ..... . ../._ 

♦ ♦ Very 



not tder'ely ©tit of ^PruderkV <tf Ni-' 
cSftiry to conceal '4" Sedret, .ofr cover- 
ao^Indeceney v , &ut for Variety and 
Ofriafflcnt, togtve Pctfiir> and Digni- 
ty to oiir Vo E^f efliofcs^ to eriiich a- 
Difeorirfe ; M*h '•tieW Thoughts; 1 - and. 
to makiply the Graces of a ^Defcrip- 
tbmY A "' ' '" '• " <;i,! ' '- : " -' 

i^^iN#tV^r/^:Eii?pre|s «r £#•; 

. , gotdetkCgr, j i. ' : - •: • 

Vertm- faU Gl ? ri ** from her-. 

' . c/Heiper. ... .. . 

'Which Line*, I befieve, -hat the 
Seiife, tho' I am fore; they dotftrteach' 
the Beauties ©T that admirable ,f PerU x 
pbrafis of 'Tbidar 'K v ! 

».■ i . ' j" * ' ' 

— Awttnnst oXov x%v< r *(p*b& 
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$*ty. Amplification is when eve^ 

5y chief Exprejfion in aTeriod adds? 
trength and Advantage to what 
went Sejor^i mid fi toe Sen/e alt 
along heightens, tilt the ^Period be 
vigoroujfy and agreeably closed 

Tis pteafant to be virtuous and 
good, becaufc that is to excel many 
others : Tis pieafant to grow better/, 
becade that is to excel oar felves u 
Nay 'tis pieafant even to mortify and 
febdue our Lufts, becade that is Victo- 
ry: Tis pieafant to command our 
Appetites and PaflionS, and to keep 
them in due Order, within the Bounds, 
of Reafbn and Religion, becaufe this 
is Empire \ When an Author thus 
improves upon us in bisDifcourfe, we 
are extremely pleased and attentive 
while he continues it ; mid perfc&iy 
£ttisfyd when he concludes. We are 
edify'd and charm'd with the In- 
of one, j whom we fed to< 



jmm*.j- t:i 
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be complete M after of his Subject 
What Reputation mud if be to the 
Writer, what Pleafuie to tht Redder* 
when one fays every thing in the belt 
manner It can be laid ; and the other 
is entertained with every thing that 
can be defir'd* Bat 'tis the utrooft 
Reproach to an Author* and a mod 
intolerable Dikppointment to the 
Reader* when tie one flags and flut- 
ters every Step ; and fo the other is 
fatieu'd am) mortifyM, with a conti- 
nual Series of heavy and lifelefs Pe- 
riods. Tbere are various Ways of 
contriving and forming this Ftgure % 
which have great Force and Elegance ; 
tho* perhaps they cannot nicely be 
adapted to every part of the x>*/£ 
nit ton. I fhall name three very lively 
Ways of exprefling an Amplification 
1. We amplify or raife a EHfcourft 
by fele&ing a Number of the mod 
emphatical and ftrongeft Words of the 
Language weufe; every one of which 
add ibmething new to the Sentence * 

and 
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a.nd ,all join^, : ^^ighren it to the ut- 
n&oft Degree of Perfection, ThatPaf- 
fage in Terence .• is uppfi this Account 
1 univerfally admir'd. 

Hac verba meherculb una falfa 

Lacrymula, ., 
§hta>n f oculos terendo mi/ere, vix: 
; vi exj>rej[erit> 
Hfjiinguet— — 

x. This Figure is exprefe*d by way 
of Comparifon— When that great 
Man 5P. Scipa f tho' but a private, 
Perfbn, VA\MTib$rius Gracchus, ma- 
king fbme final! Innovation and D*- 
fturbance in the^SW* ; fliall we, who* 
are Qonfuls , bear Catiline f who is* 
endeavouring and plotting to lay the 
World wjtft with Jure antfSwprd b ? 

3. A Difcpurfe i$ ye?y happily £n& 
fee^utifullyrlieighte^'d by VT^y ,of Ar- 
gument or rational Inference. §uinr 
tilian c excellently obferves, that Ho~> 

■ Eunuch P. V: £ rr, •'Sec. ; * TuHy tgfiinjt- 
Catilmc* ^ j ^ I&ftiioit Uhv& cap. 4, fc4P5-k?>T 
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m&n gives us a very exalwd J<&0 of 
Heleris fover&gff Charms ,- wfieii be 
introduces Tnatn's grave Councel- x 
lots owning , that it was not to be 
compiaitf d of or refected, that the^ 
'TwfAns and Greeks bad foftain'd the • 
Calamities of a longand cruel War for * 
Juch a Wbmm^ and makes the King 
hitafedtf pfacfe ^r by. him , call her, 
Dear Child*, '" and treat her with alfc 
pefli We Tendernefs and Helped. Mtift 
not every judicious Redder infer that * 
her Beaacy^ffittft be^ incompatible , 
which jvas* admir'd and^prais'd toiucb 
a ^Degree by Mett > cool and Hnpaffio- 
nate, <x>f matare Wiftfom and^sreat ■- 
Age, i^wfco had been deep Sufferers 
by it ? j Muft inot that Face be lupei> - 
lively* lovely, and thoft Eyes q>ar- 
kte with refiftleft Luftrt / that cou'd' 
t>e view'd with Pleafiire and Venera- ; 
tion by that miferable ^Prince ; tho* 
they had kindled the Flamed of War 
in his Country, and blafted the. Pro- 
sperity; and all . fihe> Hopes of hisjbtte- 
flourilhing Family. To> 
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To this we may refer Climax or 
Gradation — Which is when the 
Word or Exprejfion which ends the 
firfi Member of a Teriod, begins the 
Jecond* and Jo on\ Jo that every: 
Member win make a diftintt Sen- 
tence, taking its Rife from the next 
foregoing* ttll the Argument and!? e+ 
rioabe beautifully fniflfd. Or i© the 
Terms of the Schools, *Tis when the 
Word or Exprejfion^ which was pre- 
dicate in the firfi Member of a *Pe~ 
riodis fubjeSt in thtfecond, andfo on, 
till the Argument and ^Period be 
brought to a noble Cendujkn. This 
Figure \ when natural and vigorous* 
furnifhes the Mind with variety of 
Ideas, and accuftoms it to Attention 
and dofe Thinking. The Art and 
Contexture of a Gradation often ap- 
pears plain, and lies in too open 
View * therefore Care mud be taken 
that the Gradations we ufc be un- 
forced* and abound with good Senfe \ 
be fignifiiant and dextroufly turn* 

tank 
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I am pleas'd with that in Dr. TiUot* 

Jan d . After we have pra&is'd good 

A&ions a while they become eafy; 

• and when they are eaiy we begin to 

— *-- -leafare in them ; and when they 

«& we do them frequently ; and 

_ Frequency of Ads a thing grows 

into a Habit ; and a confirmed Habit 

isafecond kind of Nature; and fo far 

as any thing is natural , fo far it is 

aeceuary , and we can hardly do 

otherwile: nay, wedo it many times 

when we do not think of it, 

$. 14. Omiffion of Copulative is 
•when the Conjunctions or little Tar^ 
ticks that conneft Words together 
are left out, to reprefent Haft , or 
Eagernefi efTaJJton. 

When 1)ido ia the Violence of her 
Rage and Refencment for the abrupt 
Departure of jEneas, charges her 
People to arm themielves and puriue 
the Trojan F leet. 

* Stria, x. p. in. 

Haft, 
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$. if* Seeming Contradiction is 
when the Members of a Teriod quite 
difagree in jiff ear ance and Sound, 
but Perfectly agree and are ctnfiftent 
in Senfi. 

Cowards die many times before 

their ^Deaths ; 
The Valiant never tajl offDeath 

but once \ 

This Figure , when noble and per* 
|e& , {hews a bold and enterprizing 
Genius, that encounters Dangers with- 
out Fear , and walks fteadily and fe* 
curely upon a Precipice. Therefore 
it ftrikes vigoroufly upon the Mind of 
the Reader, calls forth new Thoughts* 
and raifes Admiration and Surprize. 
Every judicious Reader admires the 
daring Flights of a fubiime and noWe 
Genius ; and eafily forgives feme few 
finaller Faults for the lake of his ma- 



b Shakcfpear in Xulius Caefar. 

♦ ny 
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ny vigorous Beauties : But defpifes a to- 
xic groveling Writer, who creeps on in 
a heavy Road, and dares not attempt 
to rife ; but being content to ihua a 
Xrrammaticul Fault, sever reaches at 
an Excellency. 

$. 16* Oppojitku is a "Figure 
whereby things very different or con- 
trary are compared and p lac' d near , 
that they nutyfet off each other. White 
plac'd near Black ftrines brighter : In- 
nocence compar'd with Guilt appears 
with double Charm and Lovelinefs. 

The Toets , Hifiorians and Ora- 
tors improve their Subject, and much 
heighten die Pleafiire of their Reader 
•by the beautiful Qppofition of their 
Characters and Descriptions. .. t - 

Tacitus { defcribes the exoeffive 
Dalliances $nd frantic Revels of the 
Emprefs Meffdina with SiJtus a lit- 
tle Wore their Death, in wonderful 



* m* - ■ -! ■ 



•*-. Ajinal. j r . p. *5*.i 

v L ' Pomp 
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Pomp and Gayety of Exprcfllon ; 
that the Reader may be the more fur- 
priz'd and aftonifh'd at the Sudderi- 
nefs and terrible Circumstances of her 
Tall. The Toet k in his fine Defcrip- 
tion of 'Dido's Defpair the Night be- 
fore her Death, reprefents all the Cre- 
ation enjoying profound Tranquillity 
and fweet Reft, to render that mife- 
Table Queen's Difquietudes more mo- 
ving. She was depriv'd of the com- 
mon Privilege indulg'd to the pooreft 
and mod defpicable Creatures ; Sleep 
fled from her Eyes, and Quiet was 
banifh'd from her Breaft. 

This Manner of ufing this Figure 
Is very agreeable and noble, becaufe 
The r Opposition does not lie in Words 
but Things. 

In VirgiH feeond Georgic there is 
a very agreeable Contraft and Oppo- 
lition in that fine Comparifon between 
theCourt and the Coun trey .The Pomp 

* Virg. .#n. 4. f. jiz. 

and 
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and Hurry of State, and the Freedom 
and pure Pleafares of Retirement and 
Agriculture. Upon £ foil Enumerar 
tion of the feveral Conveniences and 
Enjoyments of both ways of Living, 
what Advantage and Overbalance 
does the Toet give to the latter] 
The very Manner of his Expreflion, 
and T^fn of his Poetry , are with 
great Judgment and Dexterity vary'd, 
and made fuitable to his different 
Subjects. The Dcfcription of the 
Pride and Statelinefs of the Great is 
drawn to the Life in a pompous Run 
of Verfe , and variety of very bold 
Tropes. 

— Ingentem fortius ^Domus alt a 

Juperbis, 
Mane falutantAm tot is vomit y£- 

dibtts undam ; 
— Varios inhiant pjdlchrd tejtu* 

dine Toftes, 
Illufafque Auro veftes— — l . 



l Georj. ii. jr. 4^r, &c. 

L z But 
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But you have the Innocence and 
Plainneft, the Sweetneft and undi- 
-fturb'd Quiet of the Countrey, natu- 
rally reprefented in proper Words, 
in plain and eafy Expreffion , and 
in the fmootheft and iweeteft Num- 
bers. 

At fecura quies ® nefcia fdJlere 

Vita, 
OHives of urn variarum , at latis 

totia Fundis , 
Spelunc£ % vivique Lacus ; atfri- 

eida Tempe, 
Mugitufque Bourn , mollefq% fub 

Arbore fomni 
Non abfunt m . • 

$. i j. Comparifbn beautifully Jets 
off and illuftratef one thing by re- 
fembling and comparing it to another* 
to which it bears a man if eft Relation 
and Re femh lance. 



<*»■— •■■^* 



»> lb. jr. 467. 
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The Toet wonderfully praifes the 
Bravery of his Hero with pcrfed Se- 
renity and Prefence of Mind,, giving 
Orders of Battel in the Hurry and 
Heat of the bloody A&ion, when he 
compares him to an Angel riding up- 
on the Wings of the Wind, and &- 
reding a. Storn* where to pour out< 
its Fury. 

So when an Angel by divine Com- 
mand 

WithrifingTempefisjhakes a guil- 
ty Land, 

(Such as of foe o 9 re Pale Britannia 
Jafl) 

Calm and ferene he drives the fu- 
rious Blajti 

And glad /A/ Almighty V Orders to ' 
perform, 

Rides in the Whirlwind, and di- 
rects the Storm*. 



« Mr. Addifon on the Duke 0/ Marlborough V» 
his Poem on the Battle oj Blenheim* 

L 3 Com^ 
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Comparifons mightily ftrengthcn 
and beautify a Dilcourfe; for fome 
time take off the Reader from the 
principal Subject, and ftart new and 
agreeable Images to divert and en- 
tertain him, that he may return to it 
with frelhPleafure and Eagernefs. In 
Comparifons thefe things are to be 
obferv'd! 

i. The chief and eflential Parts of 
the Comparijbn mud bear an exa<9: 
and true Proportion. Some finall 
Difegreement in a lefs confiderable 
Circumftance will not fpoil the Grace, 
or take away the Strength of the Fi- 
gure. Tho' the greater Agreement 
and exadter Parallel there is in all Par- 
ticulars, the more lively and charm- 
ing the Figure is. And therefore, 
generally fpeaking, Comparijbns ought 
to be fhort. In running into minute 
Circumftances, befides the Tediou£ 
nefs, there is Danger of difcovering 
fome unagreeable Difproportion. 

z, Comfarifons need not always 

be 
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be drawn from very noble and lofty 
Subjects. Thofe taken from meaner 
things are significant and agreeable, 
if they be fct off in noble Words, if 
they give clear Notions, and paint in 
ftrong and fine Colours the Thing We 
intend to reprcfent by them. In great 
Subje&s , Compart fins from lefler 
Things relieve and refrefh. the Mind, 
that had been long kept upon the 
Stretch of clofe Intention. Strong 
and lublime Comparifins heighten and 
improve a meaner Subject. For Ex- 
amples of both Kinds, I refer my 
Reader to thofe beautiful Paflages 
marked below °. Thole are very fine 
and ptezdngCompariJonSy which not 
only clear and adorn the Thing they 
are defign'd to illuftrate, but befides 
contain in themfelves a new and live- 
ly 'Deftription. Of this Number I 
take that Paflage in Spencer to be 
one, where he compares the dange- 

Horn. Iliad. 4. 130, 131." Milton'/ Par. Loft* 
I. 768, 6cc. Virg. Geor. 2. 2.7$, &c. 

L 4 rous 
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rous Diflimulation and treacherous- 
Tears of 'Due fa to the Crocodile, 
that, they fay, weeps moft tenderly, 
when he is moft ravenoufly eager to 
devour.. 
As when a weary Traveller that 

By muddy Shoar of broad fiven- 

mouthed '.Nile 
Vnweeting of the prillWs wan* 

dring frays . ' 

<Doth meet a cruel crafty Croco- 

Which in falfi Grief hiding his 

harmful Guile 
< Doth weef futl Sore, and'Jbed- 

deth tender Tears : 
The foolijh Man that fittes alb 
' this while 
Bis mournful? light, isfwalkw d 

unawares, , 

Forgetful of his own, . that minds.: 
. another's Cares p. 



T+ 



p. Fairy Quqep, I. 5. 18. 

Xhofc. 
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Thofe are vory ftrong and glow- 
ing Comparifinj, where the nobleft 
Beings of the natural and moral 
World, where Angels, good or bad, 
we compar'd to the : Luminaries of 
Heaven. Howfeblime, how raptu- 
rous is Milt on? in his Comparison of 
Lucifer's diminifli'd Splendor, and fa- * 
ded Beauties to the Sun ovcr-cfouded » 
or eclips'd. 

— His Form had yet not hfi 9 \ 

All her original Brightnefi, nor 
appeared 

Lefs than Archangel ruirfd> and / 
the Exeefr \ 

OfGloryphfcur'd: A* /whevihe 
San new rijht 

Looks through the horizontal mijfy [? 
Air ■ ' 

Shorn oftirs : Beams; or > from- Be- 
hind the Moon 

In dim Eclifcfe difapcousr. Twi- 
light Jheds 

On' half ytbt Nations'/ awd : with .* 
Fear of Cha&g&r 
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Perplexes Monarchs. 'Darkmd 

Jb % yet Jhone 
Above them all tfc Archangel \ 

A Comparifon introduced in few 
Words, and without Formality, is 
very neat and agreeable. 

That Complement of Tindar to 
his generous Patron King Theron, is 
graceful and lofty ; and yet methinks 
the Excellency is not fo much in the 
Thought and Subftance of it, as in 
the manner and dextrous Turn of the 
Expreffion. 

— -Ao*$ tdqjtf y, rig av tpyurcu bvvcvjo r . 

Which pleafe to take thus in the 
lopfe Paraphrafe of a Friend. 

To count the Sea- floor e Sands known 
Numbers fatlt 



% Par* Loft, x, s9*t &c* « 01. *. 178. 

What 
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fVhat Words can reach the Lar ge- 
ne fs of his Heart ? 

What Numbers count thofe Mul- 
titudes of BkJJings 

His bounteous Hand has four 9 d on 
human Race ? 

$. 18. Lively *Defcription is fitch 
a ftrong and beautiful Reprefenta- 
tion of a Things as gives the Reader 
a dift'mtt View and fatisfaffory No- 
tion of it. 

Thames 

fVith gentle Courfe devolving 

fruitful Streams: 
Serene, yet ftrong ; majeftick, yet 

fedate ; 
Swift, without Violence, without 

Terror great. 
Each ardent Nymph the rijlng 

current craves \ 
Each Shepherds 'Pray'r retards 

the parting JVaves. 
The Vales along the Banks their 
Sweets difchfe ; 

L 6 Fre/h 
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Frejh Flowers for ever rife v and! 
fruitful Harvejf grows f . 

Where, 'tis plain, the 'Poet has 
iibiiated that wonderful Paflage of. 
Sir John 1>enham upon the lame Sub- 
je<St N 

Tho' deej>\ yet clear; tbo* gentle* 

yet not dull ';.. 
Strong* without Ragey. without: 

oWe flowing full. 

4 

l^Deftr iff ions a judicious Author. 
will omit law and vulgar Circumr 
fiances, and chiefly beftow his Pains- . 
to complete and beautify all the ef* 
fentiai and mailer ly Strokes. Tis the 
manner of little. Verfifyers to take * 
every Hint that prefents it lelf, and - 
run out into long commm 'Places, 
A Writer that wou'd live and pleafe, 
will cut off Superfluities, and rcjc<5th 
the mod pJeafing Thoi^hts and flo- 



5 *PriorV .Qum. JScc p. 114. f. 17, &c. 

rid; 
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rid Lines, whkh wouM come in ab-« 
ruptly, and quite foretgq to his Sub^ 
jed: Many/Fhkigs iwrfl be left to 
the Imagination of the Reader, and 
feafonable Silence has its Empbajis. 
Virgil} tells his Reader^ that Eury* 
dice was kilFd by a Serpent lurking 
in a Bank, but fays nothing more of 
that venomous Creature. A Poet- 
rafter wbu'd probably have fpent as 
many Lines in a horrid 'Defcription 
of it, as compote that admirable 
*Poem: But that divine 'Poet knew 
there was no room for fuch a Liber- 
ty here, his Defign in this ftort and 
exquifitc Piece being only to give a 
moving Pattern of true conjugal Af- 
ftdtion, and to fliew the rapturous 
Force which good Mufick and Poetry 
have over the moft fierce and favage 
Tempers. 

But he describes the two Serpents 
which deftroy'd Laocoon v and his 

t-Geor. 4. 457, &c j&thi. 103, &c . 

Sons 
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Sons in fuch particular Circumftanees, 
and paints the devouring Monftcrs in 
fuch ftrong and frightful Colours, that 
they amaze and chill the Reader. 
Here his only Bufinefs was to raife 
Terror , and give his Reader a due 
Notion of the Difpleafure of the Gods 
againft-TVwy, which was fo fixt and 
implacable that they thus fignally cut 
oft an innocent Man and his Family, 
for giving his Countreymen Advice, 
which tended to the oppofing their 
fevere Decree, and the Prefervation 
of that devoted City. The 'Defcrip- 
tion of a <PerJbn is calPd a Chara&er, 
in Drawing which the true Proof of 
Art and Judgment is to hit a beauti- 
ful Likenefs; and with a delicate 
Touch to give thole Features and 
Colours which are peculiar to theTVr- 
fon, and diftinguim him from the reft 
of Mankind. In every good and live- 
ly c Defcription a Man muft come to 
an Enumeration of the chief Particu- 
lars; For Generals are often obfcure 

and 
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and faint ; a judicious Account of Par- 
ticulars fets every thing in full View, 
and makes a ftrong and lading Im- 
predion upon the Reader. 

$. 19, Vtfion or Image is a Re- 
frefentaiion of Things diftant and 
unfeen, in order to raife Wonder* 
Terror \ or Compajfion, made with 
fo much Life and Empbafts, that as 
the Toet has a full View of the whole 
Scene he defcribes, fo he makes the 
Reader fee it in the fame ftrong 
Light. 

Or mad Oreftes, when his Mo* 

therV Ghoft * 
Full in his Face infernal Torches 

toft; 
And Jhook her fnaky Locks: He 

Jbuns the Sight, 
Flies o 9 re the Stage furpriz?d\ 

with mortal Fright ; 
The Furies guard the "Door, and } 
; intercept his Flight™. 

v Dry4. Virg. JEn. 4 6$3> Sec. 

• This 
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This noble Image raifes Confter- 
nation a*d Terror: An Jnftance of 
a teadcr Image to move Pity we 
have in thole loft and iyveet Lines of. 
Spencer \ 

• — Not me Word more/he /aid; 
But breaking off the End for want 

of Breath, 
And fitting Jift, as down to Sleep 

her laid* 
And ended all her Woe % m quiet 

"Death: 

Th£ c Poet % or Orator, upon thefe * 
Occafions is fo folly poffefs'd of, and : 
vehemently intent upon his Subjed:, .j 
that he is really tranfported with thofe : 
Tqffions which, he wou'd inlpire his ^ 
Readers or Hearers* with : And by. 
that Strength and noble Enthufafm 
of Imagination, ,he is happily quali- 
fy'd to captivate .?. their? Ajfe&ions. . 
A commanding. Genius caA imprefe 



x.*Fairy Queen* 2V1. 5&T 

his; 
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his own Images upon thofe head- 
dreffes ; can move the inmofl Springs 
of their Soul; and with a. plea- 
ding Power triumph over the. whole^ 
Man* 

$. 20. FiBibn of a Terjbn. Trp- 
Jbpopctia has two Parts. 

1. When good and bad Qualities y 
Accidents- and Things inanimate are 
introduced in ^Difcourfi y and de- 
fer ifcd as living and rational Beings. 
Virtue -iv&^Teafure addrefe young 
Stifio in Sitius It aliens * as two. 
bright Ladies of opposite Parties: 
The one wou'd fain induce him to de- 
- dine the Toy Is of War, and indulge 
himfelf in Eafe ajod Luxury : The o- 
ther carneftly exhorts him td fbake 
ofFSloath , and purfue Fame in the 
gdorious Steps of his Ancefiors. Take 
the Defcription of them in an Indica- 
tion of the fore- nam*d Toet . 



J, Dc.Bello Puixlco, lib. 15. jr. 23, &c. 

Eleafate 
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Pleafiire In Cloth of Gold and par- 

fie dye 
With glaring Luflre overwhelms 

the Eye. 
All the luxurious Sweetnefs of the 

Eaft 
Lodges in her ambrojial fragrant 

Breaft. 
Her fparkling Eyes in fprightfy 

Motions dance \ 
And dart lafcivious Flames at e- 

very Glance. 
Vertue was in a different Habit 

drefl, 
That Nature more and Majefty 

expreji : 
Her Robes were made of purefi 

Morning Light, 
Emblems of innocence divinely 

bright. 
Her Beauty lefs fet off delighted 

more ; 
A Virgin Blujh her facred Vifage 

wore. 

Awful 
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Awful her Eye \ commanding was 

her Air y 
Charmingly fierce \ and gracefully 

fevere. 

The Invention and Defcription of 
thefe imaginary Perfons* if manag'd 
with Judgment, raifes Admiration % 
and gives Grace and Grandeur to a 
Difcourfe. The Poets, who were the 
^Divines of ancient Ages, finding that 
every part of the World was influene'd 
by a fuperior intelligent Power \ and 
every where obferving bright andma- 
nifeft Marks of Art and Wifdom , 
feign'd a vaft Number of 'Deities, to 
all which they aflign'd their peculiar 
Provinces. The Rivers had their 
Guardian Gods ; the Fountains their 
Nymphs ; Flora prefided over the 
Flowers, Pomona over the Fruits, &c. 
The Fable was gayly deck'd up to 
amuze and pleafe the People ; but the 
great Moral and Truth, that lay at 
the bottom of the Fifiion, was, that 

a wife 
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a wife and- powerful and bounteous 
^Providence, over-ral'd and preferv'd 
the Uoiverfe. See the Archbijhop of 
Cambrays Exiftence of Gad 2 . 

Some of the fineft Apojirophes , 
and beautiful bold Metaphors are 
founded upon FUi'ton of a Tcrfon* , 

•Now aentte Gales 



Fanning their odoriferous Wings 

difpenfe 
Native 'Perfumes % and whijfeer 

whence they Jlote 
Thofe balmy Spoils — V 

a. The fccoixd Part of this lively 
Figure* , is when we give a Voice to* 
inanimate Things ; and make Rocks, 
Woods r Rivers^ Bmtdings^ &c. <**• 
exprefs tbe^affions of rational 'Crea- 
tures. 

As when the Walls and Piljbrs of 
& Temple are broughr in rre&ibling at, 
gu inveighing againft the daring Pro- 

*-Gbafl. 89* » Milton V Par. Loft, 4. 1 j6, &c. 

fanation 
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Sanation of Blafphemy urter'd, of Sa- 
crilege or Debauchery committed 
within their hallowed Bounds. 

*She foul blafphemous Speeches 

forth did cajl, 
And bitter Curjes, horrible to teU^ 
That ev J n the Temple wherein Jhe 

was plac'd 
*Did quake to hear , and nigh a- 

Junder braji b . 

Either feign' d Terfons are repre- 
sented as uttering the Refentments of 
Mankind in exprefe Terms ; or 'tis- 
ftopos'd they wou'd cry out upon Oc- 
cafion ; or 'tis affirm'd in general that 
they do utter their Concern and Taf- 
fan, but the Words are not let ddwii. 
Of the firft kind, which is the moft 
moving and fprightly,' is that Repre- 
fentation of Tully c , wherein he in- 
troduces Rome as a venerable Matron, 
the common Mother of all the Ro- 



■*_tam<~M***^—**»-—M— *_»•>» .MMW—^^MWI*^ 



b Spencer'* Fairy Queen,. 5. ir. 18. 
f Orat. x. in Catil. p. 86. in ufum Del. 

mans^ 
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mans, in a pathetical Speech expoftu- 
latiog with Catiline , who then was 
engag'd in a bloody and unnatural 
Conspiracy to deftroy his Native 
Countrey, and prefling him to depart 
and deuvelr her from her prcfent 
terrible Apprehenfions and Danger. 
There is an Excefs of Tajfion, a De- 
gree oiEnthufiafin in this fiiblime Fi- 
gure $ and therefore 'tis dangerous and 
ridiculous to ufe it, but when the Im- 
portance and Grandeur of the Subjed; 
require fuch a noble Vehemence. A 
Man of Understanding will keep his 
boldeft Flights within the Bounds of 
common Senfe ; and guide himfelf by 
the Rules of Probability and Deco- 
rum in his mod adventurous Sallies 
of Imagination. It is very tender and 
moving when in 'Paflorats and mourn- 
ing *Poems , Rivers ♦ Groves and 
Mountains are brought in languishing 
for the Abfence, or lamenting the Lois 
of feme very valuable Perfon , that 
before frequented them and chear'd 
them with his Preience. All 
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_ • _ 

All Nature mourns: the Floods 

and Rocks deplore^ % > 
And cry with me > Paftora is no 

more d . 

This Figure animates all Nature; 
gratifies the Curiofity of Mankind 
with a conftant Series and Succeffion 
of Wonders \ raifes and creates new 
Worlds and Ranks of rational Crea- 
tures, to be Monuments of the <Poefs 
Wit, to efpoufe his Cau/e and Ipeak 
his 'Pajfion. To difcern how much 
force and Sprightlinefs this Figure 
gives to a Sentence or Expreffion we 
need but firft let down that Line, 

Aut conjurato defiendens 'Dacus 
ablftro \ 

And then after it thus, 

Aut conjuratus defiendens 'Dae us 
ab IJiro. 



■<■ ■» 
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<* Congreve'* Mourning Mufc. 
* Geor. i. 4p7. c 

A»d 
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And fo make a Companion. In the 
*Plain way it is not above the hum- 
ble Style of Tr^drus ; m the Figu- 
rative k rifes up to the Lerftinefe and 
Majefty of Virgil. Any of the beft 
tropes and Figures^ feaionably *d. 
give the fame Grace and Life to a Du 
courfe in -their Proportion. 

§ a i Change of Time is when 
tbints done and ?*fi ** JefiriVdas 
now doing audfrefent. This form of 
fcxpreffion places the thing to be re- 
presented in a ftrong -aad prevalent 
Light before us, and makes us de- 
flators rather than Hearers. 

. My Mother, with thrtxurfi Par- 
taker of her Bed , . : 
Jlly r<?j*/ Father'* #M in pieces 

ds fiurdy Woodmen fell * fiately 

Oak: ran 

» By Treafon's Blow the 'Vutor He : 
ro falls - ■ 

To Woman's Rage, and Cowards 
■ Guilt a Viftim. . While 
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While thus the Lord hf "Greece ex- 
piring lies, 
JYtf Tity touches any Breaft but 



mtne f . 



Here the *Princefs prefents you with 
a mournful Scene of Agamemnon's 
Murder, and gives you a View of the 
Horrors of that guilty Night and 
bloody Supper. She move? every ge- 
nerous Breaft to fympathize with her ; 
to boil with Indignation againft the 
treacherous and barbarous Murderers ; 
and bleed with Coinpaflion for the 
*oyal Sufferer.. 

§. *x. Change ofTerfon has fome 
Variety— J Tis rnoft commonly when 
jh$ Writer on a Judden breaks off his 
. Relation^ and addrejfes his Reader. 

Again a fierce Engagement by the 

Ships aroje \ 
Tou'd think thai neither Weari- 
nefs nor Wounds 
. Coufd touch the fearlefs Warri- 
ors— 8 

• * * 

* From the Eledi o/Soph. g Jliad 15. 696, &c. 

<' \ j M This 
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This Figure, when we have it in 
Perfe&ion, takes off the Tedioufhefe 
of a long dirodt Narration ; makes the 
Reader attentive , as if he faw the 
Place where the thing was tranfa&ed ; 
and raifes his Taffions as if he himfelf 
was in the Hurry and Heat of the 
A&ion. 

'Tis of peculiar Grace and Advan- 
tage in the Defcription of Places : It 
leads the Reader pleafantly into them ; 
heightens his Imagination; and, toufe 
that bold Expremon , gives him the 
Delight of fate and eafy Travelling in 
a fine Countrey. Sometimes for va- 
rieties fake, to finooth a harfh Expref- 
fion , to pay Reverence to the Rea- 
der, or to avoid fuppofing that any 
thing may happen which is fhocking 
or of dangerous Confequence, the Au- 
thor appropriates and applies that to 
himfelf, which he defigns for the Rea- 
der's Warning or Inftru&ion. So Vir- 
gil of the mifchie vous Serpent in Ca- 
labria. 

01 let 
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O! let not Sleep my clofing Eyes 

invade 
In open ^Plains or in the fecret 

Shade ; 
When he renewed in all theJpecA- 

led T ride 
Of pompous Touth has caji his 

Slough ajide h . 

Change ofPerJbns is common and 
very natural in eager Contefts and 
ftrong *Pa]fions\ when Adverlaries 
breath mutual Rage and Scorn ; or a 
deferred Lover inveighs againft the 
Perjuries, and aggravates the Barba- 
rity of the guilty and treacherous 
Perfon. 

Turnus in Virgil * enrag'd at the 
malicious Harangue of Frances, firfl: 
finartly replies to him, and then turns 
Jiis Difcourfe to King Latinus and his 
Council, then attacques Frances a- 
gain with variety of fevere and faty- 
rical Language. 

h Dryd. Vir. Geor. 3. 435, 436. 
* -<£n. ii, $. 391, &c. 

M z *Dido, 
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c Dido* upon notice of the Depar- 
ture oiJEneas, diftra&ed with Rage 
and Defpair, firft furioufly falls upon 
him , then difdainflilly turning from 
him, (peaks of him as an abfent Per- 
Ibn ; after exclaims againft the Cruel- 
ty of Heaven and Earth ; then re- 
proaches and condemns her feif for her 
own Credulity and Weaknels, and a- 
gain with Scorn and eager Indignati- 
on turns her Speech to ALneas. 

Falfe as thou art, and more than 
f&lfe^ forfwom ; 

iw fprungfrom noble Blood, nor 
Goddejs born ; 

Why Jhou f d I fawn ; what have 
I worfe to fear ? 

*Did he once look, or lent a lift- 
nine Ear ; i 

Sigtidwhen I Jbb'd, or Jhed one 
kindly Tear ? 
. Nor Juno views my ffirongs with 
equal Eyes ; 

JFaitbleJs is Earth, andfaitMefs 
are the Skies / 

Ifav'd 
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Ifav'd the Sbifwrack'd Exile on 

my Share ».* ■ » ■ 
With needful Food his hungry 

Trojans fed: 
I took the Tray tor to my Throne 

and Bed. 
Fool that I wa s » / 
But go ; ttyy Flight no longer 1 de- 

tain*, 
Go feek thy promised Kingdom 

thro* the Main k . 

What a Storm is here, and how ini- 
mitably painted. 
. §. xj. Tranfition is of two forts ; 

1 . The firjt is when a Speech is 
introduced abruptly* without exprefi 
notice given of it. As when Milton x 
gives an Acount of our firfl Anceftor's 
Evening Devotions. 

Both turn'd, and under open Sky 

adored 
The God that made both Sky, Air> 

Earth and Heaven — 



k Dryd. Virg. -&n, 4. ' Par. Loft. 4- 7*i- 

M 3 —Thou. 
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Thou alfo mad? ft the Night. 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the 

Had it been introduced in a formal 
Manner, 

Adam frefents their joint Tetiti- 

ons thus ; 
O God ! that mad ft both Sky, &c. 

it bad loft all its Sprightlineis and 
Grace. After the Greek Toet m bas 
finiih'd the Narration of Heffor put- 
ting to flight the Grecians, and vehe- 
mently urging his Trojans tq purfue 
their Advantage, and forbearthe Spoil 
of the Field till they had burn'd the 
Enemies Ships , without any notice 
he immediately makes the Hero ut- 
ter his own Paflion in an impetuous 
Speech; wherein he threatens Dif- 
grace and Death to any Man that 
ihou'd dilbbey his Orders , and neg- 
jed this promising Seafbn of a com- 
pleat Vi&ory . The Speech that breaks 

» Horn. Iliad. 15; ^.348,&c. 

from 
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from a Warrior in the Speed of his 
glorious Soccefs, in the full proipedl 
pf Revenge upon his Enemies, and 
the final Deliverance of his Countrey 
and Kingdoms after a long and bloody 
War, comes rapid and refiftlefe like a 
pointed Shot out pf an Engine, and 
(hikes the Reader with Surprize and 
Terror. 

Leaving out the heavy Formality 
pf, He /aid, and, He rejPly'd, is ve- 
ry graceful in Stories and ^Dialogues, 
renders the Relation clean and full, 
and the Repartee quick and lively. 

Horace is extremely happy in this 
fort ofTranfition ; as indeed he is in 
every Delicacy of Turn, and Beauty 
of Language. 

, 2. The/econdJortofTranfitionis 
when a Writer fuddenly leaves the 
SubjeSt he is upon, and fajfes on to 
another from which it ft ems very dif- 
ferent at fir ft View ; but has a Re- 
lation and Connexion with it , and 
Jerves to illuftrate and enlarge it. 
Horace in the thirteenth Ode 6f the 

M 4 fecond 
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lecond Book gives us a very lively Ac* 
count of the Danger he was in of be- 
ing deftroy'd by the Fall of a Tree, 
and after makes wife and moral Re- 
marks on the Accident. Then he Tal- 
lies out into an Account of the other 
World, upon which he was fo near 
ent'ring ; and beautifully expatiates up- 
on the Praifes of his illuftrious Prede- 
ceflbrs in Lyric ^Poetry ; Who were 
heard with Pieafiire and Wonder there , 
as they us'd to be in this Woridr In 
thefe Cafes the *Poet does not dtfap- 
point his Reader of the Inftru&ion 
and Pleafure he propofes , but multi- 
plies and encrcafeshoth ; nor does he 
ft) much tdke him off from the View 
of his Subjcd, as he gives him a de- 
lightful Profpc&of it every way, and 
in the beft Light. A Guide cannot be 
laid to miilead the Traveller, who 
brings him fafcly and pleafantly to his 
Journies End ; and only takes him out 
of the common Road, to fhew him a 
Palace or a Paradife , to entertain 
him with a Wonder or forprizing Gd- 

riofity. 
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rioCity. In juft and noble Tranftions 
Invention in itslargeft Extent, and 
Imagination in its moft vigorous 
Warmth , are tinder the Conduit of 
found Judgment , enoploy'd to make 
the fartheft Difcoveries into the Sub- 
jed:, and give it the richeft and moft 
glorious Ornaments. 

§. 14. Sentence is an injlru&ive 
mnd lively Remark made on feme* 
thing very obftrvable and agreeably 
furfrizing ; which conta&&ihuch 
Smfi m few Words, 

'Tis either direft and plain ; a& 
in all the Affairs of the World fo 
much Refutation is really fo much 
<power \ Or indired and difguis'd ; 
as* * - " - 

- > Foal not to think bow vain, 
Againft tV Omnipotent to rife in 
Arms ! 

This is a very dextrous and pre- 
valent way of bringing in a Sentence. 

■•^ mm, m ,m m ^_ _ B a mm a«waai^ 

n Tiilotfon. o Milton'* Par. Loft, 6. 135,136. 

• You 
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You arc entertain'd with a noble Re- 
flection when you did not exped: it ; 
and pleafantly iurpriz'd and inffru&ed 
without the Appearance and Forma- 
lity of Art. Not to come down to 
uielefs Nicety and Diftin&ion, a Sen- 
fence, in my Opinion, appears with 
mod Beauty and Advantage when it is 
put into fome of thefe following Forms. 

j. When it is ^xprcfs'd in any way 
of Exclamation, out peculiarly of 
Wonder or Indignation ; as, 

Hf&vdvantggious it is to pafs 
thro' Adverjities to the Enjoyment 

ofTroJperity*! 

Howjharper than aSerpenfsTootb 

it is, to have a thanklefi Child* ! 

%. When it is put into ? moving 
Expoftulation, or prefling In ferrogar 
tion\ 
Are thefe our Scepters? The fi our 

due Rewards? 
And is it thus that Jove his plight- 
ed Faith regards x ? 



mm* 



p Pliny Pancgyr. p. izj. Ed. Lipfli 1651. 
1 Shakefpear. r Dry A Vir. iEn. 1. 

3. When 
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3. When the Sentence is delivered, 
and a Reafon immediately added to 
fupport it. In a Government it is 
much better to be unmindful of good 
Services than bad: For a good man 
only becomes more flow , when you 
take no account of him ; a bad man 
more daring and mfolent f . 

4. When a Sentence is made up of 
a ihort Relation, and a clean and 
pertinent Remark upon it. 

Mefialina defied the Name ofMa- 
1 trimony (with her adulterer Silius) 
purely for the Greatnefs of the In- 
famy \ which is the lajt *PleaJure of 
J>rojti£ate Teofle \ 

And this is near akin to the Efi- 
fhonema, of which we lhali prefently 
(peak two or three Words. 
• Sentences muft not ftand awkward 
and bulky out of the Difcourfe, but 
be neatly interwoven and wrought 
into it. 



«■■•«* 



f Salluft, Bel Jugurth. p. 61. 
* Tacit. Apnat ix. c. 9. p, 250. 
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They muft be un&fie&ed and fig- 
nifiqaut; and fuch as the Subjed: 
eafily faggefts to a thoughtful and 
diftioguilhing Man. 

Sentences are the Ornaments and 
Lights of a Dtfcourfc ; and therefore 
as JUights and Shades arc in a good 
JPiflure, fp ought Sentences to be ib* 
exa&ly and jwfirioufly miict with the 
Other Paris of the Piicourie, that all 
together may make up one uniform 
Beauty ; one regular and confummate 

• • ^ 

$-i>$* Epiphonema is an Acclama- 
tion, containing a lively R&iark 
plac'd at the End of a Difcourfe or 
Narration. So Milton, on the Ohfti- 
nacy of the Rehel Angels ; who were 
fo infatuated chat they wou'd not fub- 
mir, tho* they knew Almighty Tower 
and Majejfy came arm'd agiinft «hem. 

In heavenly Minds can Juch Ter- 
vcrjeneft dwell / 

This Figure clofes a Narration in a 

very 
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very advantageous and taking man* 
ner ; deeply imprefles the Thing re- 
lated upon the Memory of the Reader^ 
and leaves him in a good Humor, 
well fatisfy'd and pleas'd wkh.th^ 
Senfe and Sagacity of his Author. 

j §. %6. Before the Conclusion I ihall 
^only add a Word upon Complex , or 
Ajfemblage of Tropes and Figures ; 
which is when feveral firong and 
beautiful Figures or Tropes are uni- 
ted together in the fame 'Period! 

It were endlefs to produce Inftances 
out of good Authors, of all the Vari- 
ous Ways of advantagioufly forting 
and uniting feveral Figures: I ihafl 
only fele<3: a few, and leave the reft 
to every Gentleman's Obfemtion 
and Reading. 

i. Beautifnl Qmparifbn and live- 
ly Image. 

She never told her Love, 

But let Concealment like a Worm 

iWBud 
Feed on her.'Damask Cheek : She- 
fin f d in Thought, And 
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And fat like Patience on a Monu- 
ment 
Smiling at Grief*. 

x. Proper Allegory, juft Compari- 
Jbn, and (bong 'Defcriptum. 

Our Lives dijcolour'd with our 

prefent Woes 
May fill grow bright, and finite 
- with hapfter Hours. 
So the pure limpid Stream, when 

foul with Stains 
Of rujhing Torrents, and de fiend- 

ing Rains 
Works it /elf clear , and as it 

runs refines ; 
Till by degrees the floating Mir- 
ror Jkines: 
Refleffs^ each Flower that on the 

border grows ; 
And .a new Heaven in its fair 

Bofomjhows™. 

3 . Exclamation, Apoftrophe, ftrong 
Metaphor. 

▼ Shakefpear. 

w Addifon^ Cato i. 6. p. ». Ed, in OAavo. 

Oh 
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Oh wretched State! Oh Bofom 
black as IDeath! 

Ob limed Soul, that ftruggling to 
be free. 

Art more engag'd! help Angels, 

make Ejfay ! 
Bow ftubborn Knees, and Heart 

with Strings of Steel 
Be /oft as Sinews of the new born 

Babe*. 

4. FicJion of a Ter/on, pajjlonatc 
Exclamation , and Apftrophe, and 
fine Turn, are admirably join'd to- 

§ ether by Mr. Trior in his Mourning 
*oem r up 0n the Death of hisFrien 
drown'd in the River Tiava. 

On curs 'd PiavaAr Banks the God- 
defsftood, 

Show' a her dirgJParfant to the 

ri/trtg flood : 
When whom I long tnuft love, and 

long muft mourn, 



* Shakefpear'* Hamlet 3. :. p. *6i, 361. 
' P»* 137. 138. " 3 
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